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WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN AT NINETY-ONE 


Everett O. Fisk 


- Brookline, Mass.- 


Tue ninety-first birthday of William Fairfield Warren oc- 
curs on March 13, 1924. He is one of more than a dozen college 
presidents who have reached their ninetieth year or beyond, each 
of whom has been conspicuous in his own environment, and sev- 
eral of them preeminent in some particular line of activity. 
Thomas Bowman, for fourteen years president of Asbury Univer- 
sity (now De Pauw), was elected Bishop in 1872, serving twenty- 
four years in that capacity and passing away in 1914 at the age of 
ninety-seven, doubtless the greatest age ever attained by an Amer- 
ican college president, and the only Methodist Bishop to reach 
ninety years. Josiah Quincy, congressman and mayor, for six- 
teen years (1829-1845) president of Harvard University, one of 
a distinguished line of Quincys, died in 1864 in his ninety-third 
year. Eliphalet Nott, for sixty years president of Union College, 
was active in administration longer than any other college presi- 
dent, and died in 1866 at the age of ninety-three. William 
Fletcher King, for forty-three years president of Cornell College, 
Iowa, and for thirteen years president emeritus, died in 1921 at 
the age of ninety-one. Calvin Butler Hulbert, for a number of 
years president of Middlebury College, and the father of three 
sons who have become eminent as preachers and professors, died 
in Dennis, Mass., February 12, 1917, in his ninetieth year. Cyrus 
Hamlin, for sixteen years president of Robert College, Constan- 
tinople, our greatest educational foundation in foreign lands, and 
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later president of Middlebury College, ‘died in Lexington, Mass., 
August 8, 1900, in his ninetieth year. John W. Merrill, a member 
of a remarkable family of preachers and teachers, three of whom 
passed the age of ninety, was, for a number of years, president of 
McKendree College, Ill., and later professor in the Biblical Insti- 
tute of Concord, N. H., and died in Concord in 1900 in his ninety- 
second year. John W. Lindsay, who served as president of Genesee 
College, professor in Boston University School of Theology, and 
as dean of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, died 
at Clifton Springs, March 6, 1912, in his ninety-second year. 
Richard S. Rust, president of Wilberforce University, and of the 
Wesleyan Female College of Cincinnati, Ohio, was dater, for nearly 
forty years, connected with the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as corresponding secretary and chief 
executive officer, and was preeminent in his activities for the edu- 
cation of the freedmen and in the founding of schools for the 
uplift of the race, one of which at Holly Springs, Miss., has the 
name of Rust College in deserved recognition of Doctor Rust’s 
service to the South. He died in Cincinnati December 20, 1896, 
in his ninety-second year. There are still living three men, each 
remarkable for more than one-half century connection with the 
same institution. William Watts Folwell, president 1869-18584, 
and later professor of political science and professor emeritus of 
the University of Minnesota, celebrated his ninety-first birthday 
February 14, 1923, and recently addressed the Saturday Night 
Club of Minneapolis with the vigor of a man of forty. He wrote 
an admirable History of Minnesota for the Commonwealth Series. 
Charles William Eliot celebrates his ninetieth birthday March 20, 
1924, and William Fairfield Warren his ninety-first birthday 
March 13, 1924. The coincidence that Doctor Eliot and Doctor 
Warren came to Boston in the sixties and have had close connection 
with the two most conspicuous educational institutions in Massa- 
chusetts for more than fifty years in a period of remarkable growth 
and influence is unparalleled in American educational history, 
and in marked contrast to the fact that very few American colleges 
have ever had a president reach ninety years, or continue in the 
game institution for fifty years. The history of Harvard Univer- 
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sity, notable for centuries, has had its most remarkable develop- 
ment and increase under the immediate observation of Doctor 
Eliot, while Boston University owes its organization and early 
development especially to the guiding mind of Doctor Warren, 
who was acting president of the Boston Theological Seminary for 
seven years before the organization of the university of which it 
later became a part. 

It is a very great satisfaction to me to have a clear memory 
of the personalities and speech of all of the above named presidents 
with the exceptions of Eliphalet Nott and Josiah Quincy, and to 
have sat at the same table and come into intimate fellowship with 
most of them. But this has been especially true with Doctor War- 
ren, as he was for nearly forty years associated in the New Eng- 
land Conference with my father and was a neighbor to my father’s 
family in his summer home at Wilbraham for twenty-six years. 
i heard Doctor Warren preach when pastor at Wilbraham sixty- 
six years ago in the adjoining town of Ludlow on exchange of 
pulpits with my father. Even then, at the age of twenty-five, “no 
pent up Utica confined his powers”; he had become greatly dis- 
tinguished as a scholar and preacher, having studied in Andover 
Theological Seminary, in the Universities of Berlin and Halle, 
traveled in the East, been a delegate to a World’s Convention of 
the Evangelical Alliance at Berlin and served on the Examining 
Committee of Harvard College. The Wilbraham people looked 
forward with keen interest to one or more sermons from Doctor 
Warren every summer. 

In more recent years I have come into close fellowship with 
Doctor Warren in the New England Methodist Historical Society, 
the Boston Methodist Social Union, the Boston Methodist City 
Missionary Society, have served with him in General Conference, 
and interchanged visits with him in our respective homes. More- 
over, my wife received three degrees from Boston University under 
Doctor Warren’s presidency and was a college mate of Mrs. Mary 
Warren Ayars, the daughter of Doctor Warren, and two of my 
Wesleyan University classmates, Hinckley G. Mitchell and Thomas 


Bond Lindsay, were for many years members of Doctor Warren’s 
faculty. 
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I have followed with intense interest his life as teacher, 
preacher, administrator, writer, and scholar, and am sure that for 
the seventy-one years since his graduation at Wesleyan University 
he has been not merely continuously productive in valuable matter 
from an informationa] standpoint, but even more for the projec- 
tivity and inspirational influence of his thought. Dr. William E. 
Huntington, who succeeded him in the: presidency, and Doctor 
Lemuel H. Murlin, who followed Doctor Huntington, attribute in 
large measure the great present success of Boston University to 
the vision and far-sightedness of Doctor Warren in its organization 
and early development. President Murlin has repeatedly told of 
Doctor Warren in his early boyhood reaching out to the stars, to 
infinity and God, building a fire on the summit of a hill as indicat- 
ing his kinship with the Infinite and as prophetic of the fire which 
a generation later, in the organization of Boston University, he 
lighted on Beacon Hill which has sent its rays to the ends of the 
earth. He negotiated helpful agreements and inter-relationships 
with the National University of Athens, the Royal University of 
Rome, the Amherst Agricultural College and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and announced from the very beginning 
that every department was open to all properly equipped students 
without regard to race, creed, or sex. Thus a most comprehen- 
sively organized university which has stood the tests of time 
springs from the mind of Doctor Warren like Athena, the full 
armed goddess of wisdom, from the head of Zeus. 

With the incorporation of Boston University in 1869 and 
its organization in 1873, admitting women to all departments, 
Doctor Warren was also in the firing line for the full recognition 
of women in the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and made the first formal address in the General Conference of 
1872 in pleading for the licensing of women to preach, and at the 
same Conference voted for the admission of laymen to this gov- 
erning body of Methodism. The Boston Missionary Society, or- 
ganized in 1869, has had in Doctor Warren a most wise and help- 
ful adviser, and in observing its semicentennial in 1919, I, as 
president of the society, instinctively turned to him to deliver the 
historical address, which he carefully prepared in manuscript, 
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which is preserved in the archives of our New England Methodist 
Historical Society. . 

While Doctor Warren’s monumental work is Boston Univer- 
sity, he was famous before Boston University had a beginning, or 
he would never have been selected by Gilbert Haven, Isaac Rich, 
Jacob Sleeper, and Lee Claflin, those far-seeing projectors of the 
institution, to give it organized form. As pastor of several 
churches, as traveler in the East, as a student at Berlin, as a 
professor for five years in the Missions-Anstalt in Bremen, Ger- 
many, as a writer for various periodicals and as a preacher on 
special occasions from 1853 to 1866, he had become known as a 
leading scholar and thinker of his denomination, and his adminis- 
tration of the Boston School of Theology from 1866 to 1873 was 
strongly confirmatory of this view and gave assurance of organiz- 
ing ability of very high order. He was probably the only man 
available at the time who could have successfully appealed to pub- 
lie sentiment in conservative New England in opening the uni- 
versity in all its departments on equal terms to men and women. 

As by-products of his university administration, the value 
of which it is impossible to measure, are the New England Meth- 
odist Historical Society with its fifteen thousand volumes, with 
an equal number of pamphlets and manuscripts, perhaps the most 
important collection of the Methodist historical records in the 
world, his thought compelling volumes, The True Key to Ancient 
Cosmology, Paradise Found, The Quest of the Perfect Religion, 
The Religion of the World and the World Religion, The Story of 
Gottlieb, In the Footsteps of Arminius, Constitutional Law Ques- 
tions in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and The Earliest Cos- 
mologies, his hymns and poems, his four score contributions to 
American and foreign reviews, and his membership and leader- 
ship in six General Conferences, not surpassed, I am sure, by any 
New England Conference preacher. Like Hugh Miller in The 
Testimony of the Rocks, he has happily blended the sympathetic 
and scientific in all his writings. In The True Key to Ancient 
Cosmology he is as penetrating and illuminating as Wendell 
Phillips in his famous lecture on “The Lost Arts.” 

Though not bubbling over with humor like Abraham Lincoln 
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or Bishop Hughes, he has a keen sense of humor and is apt in its 
expression. He wrote Mrs. Fisk and myself on the announcement 
of our marriage that he often grieved at the loss of friends, “but 
at this time I rejoice that two of my cherished friends have be- 
come one.” 

Forty-two years ago the publishing house of Ginn, Heath 
& Co., with which I was then identified, issued The True Key to 
Ancient Cosmology, and three years later Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
published Paradise Found. These books, though not more meri- 
torious than his other volumes, made a more vivid impression in 
that they effectually challenged the popular conception of Chris- 
tendom that the cradle of the race was in Mesopotamia with the 
testimony of scientific geogeny, astronomical geography, physio- 
graphical geology, prehistoric climatelogy and paleontological bot- 
any and zoology and anthropology, as well as ancient cosmology 
and mythical geography, an amazing array of evidence pointing 
to the pole as the part of the earth first fitted for human life. 

Doctor Warren knew all of our great New England poets and 
authors: Bryant, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Aldrich, 
Gilder, S. F. Smith, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Julia Ward Howe, 
Lucy Stone, Frances E. Willard and each of the successive presi- 
dents of Wellesley College. On the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Durant, he preached both of the two sermons on the Wellesley 
College opening day in 1875. He presided at the meeting in 
which Bronson Alcott abjured the Unitarian faith in 1879. On 
the death of Phillips Brooks, at the request of the Boston clergy, 
he delivered an address in the Old South on Bishop Brooks’ rela- 
tion to educational theory and practice. Longfellow planned for 
him in his young manhood a pilgrimage to the shrines of learning 
and romance in the valleys of the Rhine and the Danube, and years 
later received Doctor Warren’s four children in his home. He 
fellowshiped with Bryant in Milan, with Bayard Taylor in Athens, 
with David Friedrich Strauss in Heidelberg and traveled with 
Bishop Simpson through Greece, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Italy. 

He made the acquaintance of Theodore Parker at the age of 
twenty-one, and a little later, when pastor of Bromfield Street 
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Church, his pulpit was not many feet away from that of Theodore 


Parker in Music Hall, though appropriately facing in the opposite 


direction. At the age of twenty-six, on Parker’s death, he 
preached a sermon on “The Good and Evil in Theodore Parker’s 
Teaching,” which was printed both in Boston and New York. 
Years later he laid a flower on his grave in Florence, 

Gilbert Haven, Isaac Rich, Lee Claflin, Jacob Sleeper, Wil- 
liam Fairfield Warren! I see them now, fifty-four years ago— 
Gilbert Haven, the brilliant editor of Zion’s Herald, with his soft, 
unministerial hat, his jaunty air, his imperturbable spirit and his 
prophetic vision telling Rich, Claflin, and Sleeper, comparatively 
unlettered laymen, who have been inspired with educational ideals 
by Wilbur Fisk, Joseph Cummings, and Miner Raymond, that 
now is the time to brave the outspoken disapproval of Wesleyan 
University and Wesleyan Academy, which up to that time had 
commanded their affection and economic support, and commit 
their resources to the man of faith, imagination, and organizing 
ability, William Fairfield Warren, for the founding of a great 
university, a vision which has been realized in the Boston Univer- 
sity of the present day, having a larger attendance than ever before 
attained by any institution in New England, and all within the 
lifetime of the first president. 

It is impossible to affirm with certainty whether Doctor 
Warren’s conspicuous merits as-organizer and administrator of 
Boston University or the multitude of his other varied activities 
have been the more significant in far-reaching influence. They 
certainly have reenforced and strengthened each other and each 
is impossible of human measurement. 

He moved the appointment of the Commission on Organic 
Law by which the present Constitution of our church was prepared, 
and wrote and secured the adoption of the preamble to the con- 
stitution. He advocated in the Mernopist Review of January, 
1892, a new “Historical Statement” for the opening page of the 
Discipline and prepared the paragraphs now printed in heavy 
type. He presided at the meeting of the Boston clergy when ad- 
dressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1904 and, in 1919, 
he presented through President Wilson to the Peace Conference 
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in Versailles “A Proposal for a World Park.” But quite as note- 
worthy as his more public achievements is the fact that he taught 
continuously for many years a multitude of students in the field 
of theology and comparative religion, continuing this work as 
dean of the School of Theology eight years after his retirement 
from the active administration of the university in 1903. More- 
over, he has been unfailingly constant in his religious life. To 
quote Doctor Huntington: “At his home, in his office, in private 
intercourse or in public address, at work or at rest, his religious 
life has been a pervading, indispensable part of himself.” 

“Lives of great men all re-mind us,” that is, give us new 
minds and a saner estimate of human life and personal duty. | 
am sure no other college president has reached higher in this ideal 
of greatness and extended a more lasting and inspiring influence 
in his direct contact with a very large number of youth and per- 
haps still more in the wide dissemination of his thought and spirit- 
ual insight through his writings. Rev. S. M. Beale, in a recent 
number of Zion’s Herald, characterized him as “the brainiest man, 
the most helpful and brotherly in New England Methodism.” 
Dr. William E..Huntington, who succeeded Doctor Warren as 
president, said in his tribute in Zion’s Herald, March 7, 1923: 
“His work was nothing less than heroic. To establish and cham- 
pion the principle of coeducation in conservative New England, 
to select the different groups of teachers for the several depart- 
ments, to formulate courses of study for each, to meet the constant 
pressure of inadequate endowment and solicit a steady increase, 
to watch the general condition and progress of higher education 
and keep this new institution at the front in ideals and in prod- 
ucts, required the alert and discriminating intelligence, the prac- 
tical insight and the prophetic foresight, the delicate tactfulness 
and invincible courage of this thoroughly equipped man.” 

At the informal luncheon given in connection with the inau- 
guration of President Ada Comstock of Radcliffe College, Novem- 
ber 20, 1923, I said to President Eliot, “The coincidence of some 
of your experiences with similar events in President Warren’s 
life are rather striking, graduating from college the same year, 
1853, coming to active administrative service in neighboring in- 
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stitutions in the sixties, and continuing in similar relations to the 
two greatest New England institutions during periods of most 
remarkable growth for more than fifty years and each sufficiently 
active to take a lively and helpful interest in his institution up to 
the present time.” “Yes,” he said, “and I am to sit on the same 
platform with Doctor Warren next week.” And six days later 
at the semicentennial of Boston University in Symphony Hall we 
saw the degree of LL.D. conferred by President Lemuel H. Murlin 
of Boston University on two nonagenarian college presidents, both 
more than seventy years from their college graduations. Two 
other Harvard men, President A. Lawrence Lowell and Bishop 
William Lawrence, and also ex-President William E. Huntington 
of Boston University, President Ada L. Comstock of Radcliffe 
College, and Bishop Edwin H. Hughes received the same degree. 
The men of Harvard University, founded two hundred and eighty- 
eight years ago, thus became the latest honorary alumni of the 
youthful and vigorous Boston University, organized by Doctor 
Warren fifty years ago. Doctor Warren pronounced the benedic- 
tion at this notable semicentennial. 

Each of the nonagenarian presidents referred to has been 
facile princeps in his own environment and eminent in some par- 
ticular line of activity, but taking into account the long service of 
seventy-one years since college graduation, of well-nigh continuous 
fecundity, and the wide range of his thought and activities and 
the multitude of his students and readers who have carried his 
message to all lands, it is impossible to think of Doctor Warren as 
second to any one of this distinguished group. I believe that dur- 
ing his administration of the Boston University School of Theology 
the number of students usually exceeded that of any theological 
school in New England, and that now the number is almost ex- 
actly equal to all the other nine New England schools combined. 

He is now, next to Senator Cornelius Cole of California, who 
is over a hundred years old, the senior graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He is the only surviving charter member of the corpora- 
tion of Boston University, of Wellesley College, of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, of the Interdenominational Minis- 
ters’ Club, organized in 1870, of the first faculty of Boston 
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Theological Seminary, of the first faculty of Boston University, 
of the American Company for the Revision of the Bible, and is the 
oldest living alumnus of East Greenwich Academy. 

Doctor Warren married Harriet Cornelia Merrick of Wilbra- 
ham, April 14, 1861. She was one of the organizers of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in 1869, served many years as presi- 
dent of the New England Branch and was editor of The Heathen 
Woman’s Friend from its first publication, 1869, to the time of 
her death in 1893. He has as living epistles, members of his own 
family, William Marshall Warren, dean of Boston University 
College of Liberal Arts; Mary Warren Ayars, the widow of Henry 
Morton Ayars, the home maker for her father; Anna Merrick, 
the wife of George A. Dunn, a prominent business man of Gard- 
ner, Mass., and a trustee of Boston University; and Winifred, 
the wife of Prof. George A. Wilson of Syracuse University. His 
brother, Henry White Warren, who graduated at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity the same year with him, was a Methodist Bishop for thirty- 
two years, 1880-1912. His sister, Mrs. Almira C. Knight, was a 
teacher at Wilbraham Academy during my student days and later 
for many years in East Tennessee Wesleyan University, dying in 
1905 at the age of eighty-one, effective to the last year of her life. 

It is a joy to me as probably the only living layman who has 
followed Doctor Warren’s life with increasing interest and af- 
fection for sixty-six years to present this imperfect tribute to his 
career, to have been in his home on several of his anniversaries, 
including his ninetieth birthday, and to have received with Mrs. 
Fisk in our home at the same time the three Boston University 
presidents—Doctors Warren, Huntington, and Murlin—the incar- 
nation of Boston University from its beginning until now. 

Doctor Warren made his first bow to the Metnopist Review 
sixty-nine years ago. We hope he may not make his final bow for 
many years to come, 
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INTERPERSONAL LIFE—A STUDY IN SPIRITUAL 
ARCH ZOLOGY 


WiiumM Farerierp Warren 


Brookline, Mass. 


I wave in mind a beautiful little poem. Thousands know it 
by heart and could recite it if called upon to do so, But familiar 
as it is, I doubt if many have ever noticed a curious feature in its 
construction, One reason for this is the fact that the poem was 
first written in a tongue other than our own. In that tongue it 
consists of twelve lines. Of these the first four consist of three 
feet each, the second four of four feet each, and the third four of 
five feet each. So it gives us three stanzas, the first made up of 
what, to please the grammarians, we call trimeters, the second 
made up of tetrameters, and the third of pentameters. How la- 
bored and artificial that sounds! The sentiment expressed, how- 
ever, is really so simple and vital that anything like literary art 
is the last thing you would think of ascribing to its author. 

More than once groups of distinguished scholars have met and 
taxed their combined skill in an effort to translate into worthy 
English these twelve lines. To do it, even in a prose form, they 
have found a very difficult task. Every word is so meaningful 
that many of them need an expanded expression. I once counted 
the werds in the original twelve lines and found only fifty-five; 
then I. turned to the most authoritative of English versions and 
found that here they numbered one hundred and sixteen—a little 
more than two to one. An admirable English hymnist, Henry W. 
Baker, once tried his hand in a metrical version, producing the 
favorite hymn, “The King of Love My Shepherd Is,” but he found 
it necessary to use one or two words more than the authors of our 
prose version had used. Of course it is the twenty-third Psalm 
of which I am speaking. Though the poem is so simple that a 
young child can understand it, I doubt if any adult has ever 
fathomed all its depths or exhausted its possibilities of edification. 

Looking at its literary form once more, we may profitably 
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note a surprising change of person in the seventh line. In the 
preceding ones the leading personage is invariably spoken of in the 
third person, “he” leadeth me, “he” maketh me to lie down, “he” 
restoreth my soul. Here, suddenly, in this seventh line, with no 
invocation of the being referred to, and right in the middle of an 
unbroken sentence, we have in place of he the pronoun “thou.” 
How can we account for the change? The commentators, so far 
as I have seen, give us no explanation. I cannot explain it, but 
it brings to my mind an incident somewhat resembling it, in which 
a sudden psychological deepening of consciousness resulted in a 
wholly unexpected shift in an unfinished utterance. The subject 
of the story was a dear little niece of mine, named Annie. She 
was learning to speak, and had been taught to say the evening 
prayer, “Now I lay me down to sleep.” One evening, when her 
little mind was beginning to pay some attention to the meaning of 
the remembered words, she proceeded as follows: 
“Now—I—lay—me—down—to—-sleep, 
I—pray—thee—Lord—my—soul—to—keep, 


If—I—should—<die—before—I—wake, 
I—pray—thee—Lord—to—to—wake up Annie!” 


Her eyes were wide open as she finished, and their expression 
of mingled fear and trust was something never to be forgotten. 
In this case certainly a gleam of insight into what death would 
mean had sufficed to lift her mind above the rut of memorized 
words and to evoke an original, genuine, and vital expression of 
supreme desire. Was not the psalmist’s unexpected change to the 
second person something like this? So long as he had been speak- 
ing of life’s ordinary and universal experiences, its need and crav- 
ing of green pastures and still waters and restoration of soul in 
times of exhaustion, he could express his thought fairly well by 
referring to Jehovah in the third person, but the moment the ap- 
palling thought gripped him of how it would be at the solemn hour 
when, leaving all human companionship behind, he would have 
to walk the dark valley of the shadow of death, he instinctively 
felt the overpowering need of a divine companion, a protector to 
whom his needy soul might cry out, “Thou, thou art with me; I 
will fear no evil!” The sudden awareness of a supreme need seems 
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to have evoked a stress of emotion which could find relief in nothing 
short of a conscious reinforcement and expression of -that latent 
trust which ever befits the finite when brought face to face with 
the infinite I may be mistaken, but as I study this sudden 
dropping of the “he,” and this cry of interpersonal faith, “Thou, 
ruov art with me, [ will fear no evil!” I see no other explanation 
so reasonable. 

Here I have half a mind to complain of our Bible translators 
and revisers for making an interpolation in the psalmist’s hymn. 
Without authority they have inserted the little word “art”—thou 
art with me. No such verb-form is given in the original. Its 
insertion limits what should be, and what in the original is, illim- 
itable. Thou art with me is a part of the unexpressed and in- 
expressible truth, but only a part. Thou wast with me at my birth 
is just as true. Thou hast been with me from my birth till now;. 
Thou wilt be with me from this time on and forevermore—are 
not these also true? Our sacred singer seems unwilling to shut 
out of view any one of these companionships, so instead of say- 
ing, “Thou art with me,” he omits every limiting verb-form as 
inconsistent with the timeless sweep of his triumphant trust. 
“Thou with me, I will fear no evil!” is his all-sufficing declaration. 
“Thou with me” is an alliance which bars out all evil, past, 
present, or future. A state of consciousness like this seems well 
worthy of our thought and of our seeking. In proportion as we 
can make it habitual in our experience it will surely give us 
emancipation from that bondage to fear which ruins so many lives, 
and has so often clouded and enfeebled our own. 

This last remark brings to mind a sect of religionists now 
somewhat active among us who present themselves as exponents 
of what they complacently call “The New Thought.” Examining 
their literature recently I was struck by the two points on which 
in their propaganda they lay prime emphasis. The first is that a 
morbid dread of coming evil is the fruitful source of pretty much 
all our diseases and our other human woes, individual and social. 
The second is that this so widely prevalent dread of evil is not 
rational, but strictly pathologic, there being a life possible to us 
in which we may triumphantly and habitually say, “I will fear 
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no evil!” What would our psalmist say as to the newness of this 
thought? Was it not thousands of years ago that his fearless voice 
proclaimed his fearlessness? No command or entreaty occurs so 
many times in the Bible as this emphatic one, “Fear not!” [ 
once thought to prepare a sermon upon it, but it proved too fruit- 
ful for me. From Genesis to the Apocalypse “Fear not!” seemed 
an unending refrain. I began to count the occurrences. Soon | 
had twenty—then thirty—then forty—then fifty. Passing farther 
on I noticed that other words, like those of our Lord, “Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid,” meant exactly the 
same thing, so that my count, however complete, could never rep- 
resent the true total. You will not wonder that my intended 
sermon was never written. One lesson, however, was gained. The 
measureless wealth and variety of pertinent texts presenting them- 
selves for my choosing made it forever plain to my mind that the 
idea of a fear-free human life can be a New Thought to those only 
who are pitiably ignorant of the Old Thought. 


Coming now to our personal experiences, what shall we say ? 


Have not all of us known more of a third-personal God than of 
the one whose dear name is Thou, and who wishes us thus to ad- 
dress him? Have we not too habitually thought of him as afar off, 
on some distant throne of the Universe, separated from us by an 
immense and bewilderingly intricate system of natural forces ani 
laws, all limiting our approaches to him and_ his approaches to us? 
Too much of our literature, too much of our philosophy, too much 
even of our religious teaching has tended to keep us from attaining 
and maintaining first-hand fellowship with the very being in whom 
we live and move and have our being. The difference between 
the third-personal utterances and second-personal is greater than 
language can express. That bedside prayer of the average boy at 
night means little to him so long as his mind spells the little word 
before Lord, t-h-e. Substitute for the colorless article the living 
personality, spell it 7-h-e-e, and how the whole environment is 
changed. Now the nurse may put out the light and retire, but 
Tommy does not think of himself as alone. Even the chamber 
door may be shut, and the low hum of the family converse below 
stairs be wholly shut out, but the best of watchers is now the more 
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fully shut in with him. No child of man, however young, how- 
ever old, can ever feel lost, forsaken, or the helpless prey of evil, 
so long as he has this realization that within speaking distance, 
aye, within whispering distance, there is the waiting ear of a Per- 
son older, wiser, and better than himself—a heart intent on genu- 
ine companionship. How blessed the possibility thus to live, using 
the last conscious moments of each night to say “Good night” to 
the Great Companion, and the first conscious moments of each new 
day to say “Good morning, Lord. What is this new day to bring 
to thee and to me, according to thy will? Thus far thy leading has 
been precious; lead thou me on!” 

Here, however, some one may ask, Are we not in danger of 
presumption if we seek such intimacies with the Most High? 
Depending, as we must, on our own subjective states and changes 
of consciousness, may we not easily mistake our interior human 
complacencies for divine comfortings? Have not the great fanat- 
icisms which ever and anon have disgraced the history of Chris- 
tendom resulted from the error of visionary souls who have thus 
mistakenly seen in their own emotional impulses the immediately 
communicated will of God? Certainly there are grave possibil- 
ities in this direction. Every known form of life has known forms 
of deviation from its ideal. Moreover the higher and finer the 
form of life the more disastrous is the deviation. In the case of 
our personal spiritual life, however, two great safeguards have 
been provided for us. The first is found in those words of God 
which have been written for our learning, that we, through pa- 
tience and comfort of the Scriptures, may have hope. The second 
is found in habitual prayer for others than ourselves. Show me a 
person who daily prays for a dozen other persons each by name, 
and I will point you to that person as one effectively safeguarded 
against undue subjectivism. His daily habit of contemplating 
the needs and the possibilities of his spiritual clients gives him a 
keen realization of needs and possibilities outside his own; often, 
also, a profound realization of the inadequacy of his own best en- 
deavors to meet unmistakable obligations of his own. In this way 
the saints of God have ever found in the practice of intercessory 
prayer a priceless safeguard against undue self-centeredness and 
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self-conceit. By its very nature, too, the practice inevitably height- 
ens our intimacy with the Father of our spirits, and with that great 
High Priest who for us ever liveth to make intercession. 

Has any human being anything approaching an adequate idea 
of the number of other persons who daily pray for him or her by 
name? I gravely doubt it. More than forty years ago I was one 
day greatly surprised when a stranger to me, a busy physician, 
took me aside for a confidential communication and said that in 
view of my responsibilities in our university he had for months 
been praying for me each day by name. To another man, not at 
all prominent as a saint, I once put the question as to the number 
on his list of persons to be prayed for daily. He did not know, 
but later, after having made a count, he reported that omitting all 
classes it was one hundred and fifty-two. These he named each 
morning, while his evening list contained a few others. Very, 
very few of that favored company had the remotest idea of these 
intercessions, or would have believed them possible. Ah, how 
little any one of us knows or dreams of the unseen spiritual forces 
that are shaping our lives from infancy to age. At present our 


eyes are holden; some day, please God, they are to be opened. 
Perhaps we cannot better close our present meditation than 

by second-personalizing the whole of this precious psalm, so 

making it one self-consistent utterance of holy aspiration and trust : 


THOU, Lord, art my shepherd, I shall not want. 

THOU makest me to lie down in green pastures; 

THOU leadest me beside the still waters. 

THOU restorest my soul; 

THOU leadest me in the paths of righteousness for thy name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for THovu art, wast, and ever shall be with me; thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me. THOU preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies; THou anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life; and in thy house, rHovu with me, and I with rues, will forever 
dwell. 


Verily such interpersonal life outranks all monopersonal as 
far as this the impersonal. It did already in David’s day. And 
while this paper is a study in spiritual archeology, it is equally 
one in to-morrow’s psychology. 
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SOME APPRECIATIONS OF DOCTOR WARREN 


Tue Editor of the Mernopist Review deeply regrets the 
compulsory limitation of space which necessarily confined these 
tributes to Dr. Wiiu1am Farrrietp Warren to these six repre- 
sentative men and reduced them to such brevity. Yet he is proud 
to be able to lay these garlands of loving appreciation at the feet 
of this monument erected to this great scholar and religious leader 
during his lifetime, to celebrate his ninety-first birthday. The 
writers are not responsible for the subheads. 


Aw Estimare sy His Successor 

A close and unbroken fellowship of more than fifty years gives 
“William the Second” abundant reason for this heartfelt tribute 
to “William the First.” 

When a man appears in any age who meets some of the major 
needs of his time by a wise and helpful exercise of personal effort, 
he deserves well of his contemporaries and of their successors. 
If in humility and yet with power he moves upon great tasks, 
carries them through to the permanent good of men, the sanctions 
of publie opinion give to him generous and well-merited honor. 
William Fairfield Warren, in a long life of devoted service, has a 
distinetion accorded to all lofty souls who have illumined the path- 
way of human advancement; but he also has a distinction peculiar 
to himself alone. We honor any one who stands four-square to 
the shifting, uncertain currents that move through human affairs; 
but Doctor Warren has faced his time with more than quad- 
rilateral strength. His equipment of powers is manysided. 

The prophetic foresight by which his vision has reached into 
the future was steady and wise because of the wide areas which 
his thought has traversed, not only historic periods of our race, 
but has entered unrecorded ages of human development with in- 
quisitive and fruitful research. The well-furnished prophet needs 
the historian’s background. 

With the tastes and the abilities of the scholarly recluse, he 
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was ready also to take the réle of a man of affairs. He has shut 
himself in with books and manuscripts, at favoring periods of rest, 
and was found equally alert and effective in dealing with men and 
material for building a metropolitan university. 

His utterances in print are in both didactic and poetic, or 
imaginative, form. Prose and poetry have each been at his service, 
and used in their varying applications for the message in hand. 
In his prose writing he has had no fear of using long words or long 
sentences; for his language is polyglot, and his pages are dotted 
with words of foreign birth, ancient and modern—but never used 
with a gesture of pedantry, always for thorough expression of 
thought. His mind ranges through varied and abundant litera- 
tures and selects fitting verbal symbols to carry the results of his 
study. Whether it is a commencement address, or a treatise upon 
higher education, or a plea for the right of women to be highly 
educated, or a criticism of materialistic evolution theories—what- 
ever he issues, “the style is the man,” thorough, cogent, clear. 

His imaginative quality of mind when turned to poetic exer- 
cise reveals a fine sense of what a metrical use of language should 
include, and his verse is worthy of a place alongside of the lyrics 
that will not be forgotten. But his imaginative powers found their 
largest field for exercise in the researches he made among ancient 
religions and cosmological theories, as he built up from discovered 
data a remarkable and startling conception of the original home of 
mankind in the arctic region. His closing sentence of Paradise 
Found is, “The thought of the old and forever vanished Eden is 
henceforth bearable, for from afar we have caught the vision of a 
sinless Paradise, the frostless Gardens, the Tree and the River 
of the Heavenly City of God.” This vision he gained by most 
diligent search, and counted it not simply a dream, for he sub- 
stantiated it by a multitude of ancient facts articulated by processes 
of undaunted reasoning. 

Doctor Warren’s reverent mind has never shown sympathy 
with any philosophical system that neglects or slurs the ultimate 
facts of the Christian faith. While recognizing the majestic evo- 
lution of a divine purpose that unfolds itself through wons of time, 
and holding fast to the great traditions of Christianity, he has 
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been open-minded toward the scholarly interpretations of Scrip- 
ture—as evidenced in his cordial defense of a university colleague 
whom ecclesiastical critics counted a heretic. 

A flippant, irreverent scholarship when dealing with the 
problems of religion is as repugnant to Doctor Warren’s mind as is 
a narrow, unenlightened orthodoxy when it attempts to under- 
value the marvelous findings of modern science. He lives in a 
spacious world. of thought and discussion. He believes there is 
room enough for all types, but fears no evil that will overthrow 
the good, no wrong that will conquer the right, no false dogma 
that will triumph over truth. When he meets the naturalistic 
evolutionist with such an answer as this—“The notion that it took 
the earliest men one hundred thousand years to get an idea of 
the conditions of normal, intellectual, ethical, and social living is 
as incredible as that it took the first-born mammal one hundred 
thousand years to find its mother’s milk”; or, when he turns upon 
the assumption of “primitive human brutishness,” by saying, 
“There is no discoverable reason, or apology for a reason, why the 
first Homines should have been but half-witted, any more than 
those perfect Nautili which ages earlier, with astounding skill, 
navigated the old Silurian seas,” he gives his conception of the base- 
less hypotheses of certain evolutionists. 

The serious and difficult labors that have engaged the greater 
part of Doctor Warren’s life have not kept him from the enjoyment 
of social amenities, wholesome recreation, the happy intercourse 
of family relations, and the relief that often comes to one who 
allows a vein of humor to play among the sober realities of absorb- 
ing work. Sometimes it is only a phrase, an incident, or a pun 
that carries the ripple of humor; or it is but a word, as he signs 
himself, “Yours perdurably’’—a sly thrust at his own remarkable 
longevity. 

Long may the perdurance of such a man continue! 

WiiuuaMm Epwarps Huntinertoy. 

(Witt1am Epwarps Huntineton, S.T.D., LL.D., succeeded Doctor 


Warren in the presidency of Boston University, 1904-11. He also served 
as Dean of the Graduating School, 1911-17.] 
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Tue Trisutre or His Present Successor 


To diseuss in so brief a space even one phase of Doctor 
Warren’s service, paragraphs must be reduced to a phrase, pages 
to a sentence, volumes to a line. A characterization of his per- 


sonality must include his comprehensive knowledge, his open- 


mindedness, his life always on the frontiers of knowledge, his 
clear and firm convictions founded upon a sound philosophy, his 
serene and trustful faith which yields him a rich religious ex- 
perience, his rare poise and power, his mysticism gently brooding 
with calm and confident trust over things in heaven and in earth. 

This brief word should speak of him as an educator. A rare 
scholar, a profound philosopher, an inspiring teacher, as educa- 
tional founder and President of Boston University, he also mani- 
fested unusual gifts as an organizer and practical administrator. 
In drawing the charter of that institution he departed from the 
traditional lines of university organization. Though his educa- 
tional policy was dominated by the classical ideal, he sought to 
relate the life of the university to the life of the city, developing 
the plan of the present municipal university—“in the heart of the 
city—in the service of the city.” After fifty years we are only 
beginning to appreciate the significance of his plans; and it will 
require another half century to realize them. To this bold adven- 
ture he drew men of like spirit with himself, to serve as members 
of the Board of Trustees, as deans of the various schools and col- 
leges, and as members of the faculties of instruction. 

Toward his successors in office he has always been generous 
in commendation, manifesting a beautiful and delicate spirit of 
kindness, helpfulness, and appreciation, overlooking faults and 
failures, grieving over anxieties and defeats, rejoicing always in 
progress and achievement. His is a life of devout prayer. The 
knowledge that he includes his successors in his daily devotions 
with special intercession in times of great stress and deep discour- 
agement, brings courage and inspiration for still greater effort. 

Lemvet H. Mori. 

{Lemvet Hersert Muri, D.D., LL.D., formerly president of Baker 


University, Baldwin, Kan., now occupies the important position formerly 
held by Doctor Warren, as president of Boston University.] 
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Four Pictures sy a Pupi 


The Editor has honored me greatly by asking me to join in 
tribute to the oldest living contributor to the Review—my dear 
friend and my great teacher, William Fairfield Warren. When 
I thought upon the request, four pictures quickly grouped them- 
selves in my mind. Here they are: 


I 


The first picture I did not myself see. It was taken long be- 
fore my birth, perhaps as much as eighty years ago, but it came 
to me authoritatively. In western Massachusetts a small boy 
looked up one night at the stars and wondered whether God would 
pay any attention to one so tiny and insignificant as himself, when 
the rest of the world was so big. So he built a fire that blazed 
toward heaven, hoping thereby to attract the attention of the Great 
Being; and by that fire the lad knelt and put up his prayers. The 
boy was William Fairfield Warren. God so guided the youth’s 
later life as to make that early episode a parable—in that the man 
that grew from that boy set an educational light in the form of 
Boston University whose radiance reaches to high heaven and to 
every corner of the earth. 


II 


The second picture mine.own eyes captured in the years from 
1892 and onward. When I first saw him Doctor Warren was not 


quite sixty. As Charles Henry Payne was my first college presi- 


dent, so Doctor Warren became my second. He was then passing 
through the problem days of his university—the institution being 
still so young that it had not gathered a great graduate group or 
impressed itself deeply upon the philanthropic public. The 
bounty of its splendid founders and of men like the late Hon. 
Alden Speare and James A. Woolson was its large support. Ad- 
ministrative work was heavy, but not so heavy as to prevent the 
president’s taking his classes in comparative religions, in which 
subject he was a pioneer and a master; nor yet so heavy as to keep 
him from giving an occasional public or semi-public address that 
combined “heart” and “mind” so as to make “strength.” His 
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“Quest of a Perfect Religion”—presented in the form of a dream 
—I shall never forget. It shook my young soul to the very center. 
I still treasure the copy of it that I received shortly afterward 
from Doctor Warren’s hands. In and out of the buildings he went, 
a ceaseless toiler for the university that was to become his monv- 
ment. The bonfire shot its flames farther toward heaven. 


III 


The third picture came much later; and my own eyes were 
again the camera. It is commencement time, 1923. While Presi- 
dent Murlin, after his amazing decade of service, is resting in 
Europe, I am honored by being asked to serve as acting president 
of Boston University. Naught else will satisfy me save that ex- 
President William Edwards Huntington, my pastor, shall offer 
the commencement prayer, and that my old president, Doctor 
Warren, shall pronounce the benediction. So they brought him 
to Symphony Hall: and he lifted up his hands in benediction upon 
that wondrous group of youth. There were almost ten thousand 
students now, and almost one thousand were to be graduated that 
day. The current expenses of the university had mounted quite 
beyond a million for the year. There he stood on that commence- 
ment platform; the educational founder, and the first president. 
Did any man ever live to see greater fruition? The bonfire sent 


its blaze higher still! 


IV 


The fourth picture is not unlike the third, and this same per- 
sonal camera caught and treasured its glory. The fiftieth anni- 
sary celebration of Boston University is in progress; and the 
climax service is on, once again in Symphony Hall. The univer- 
sity breaks from its strong tradition against honorary degrees, and 
among those honored with the dignity of the doctorate in laws 
are its two ex-presidents. Once more President Warren is to give 
the benediction. Who else can give it when he is present? There 
he stands, his body showing the weight of more than ninety years, 
his mind agile and alert, and with all the windows of observation 
open toward the highways of life. Fourteen of his “boys” have 
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gone on to the episcopacy of the church. Literally scores of them 
have become college presidents. If the Pauline teacher can say 
to his scholars, “Ye are my crown,” surely Doctor Warren wears 
quite a diadem. Many of his old students are at the semicenten- 
nial. I can see them dotting the seats in the great hall. Their 
revered president gives only one of the apostolic benedictions, 
nothing more. The tones are those of the long ago, touched a bit 
by the tremor of age. But when he says the “Amen” I look 
through my own moistened eyes out over the company, and I see 
that my fellow-alumni are joining me in the tribute of affectionate 
tears. The bonfire diffuses its rays into the very hearts of strong 
men. 

These are my four pictures of William Fairfield Warren. I 
could safely challenge any man to debate against me on this ques- 
tion: Resolved, That William Fairfield Warren has done the 
greatest work wrought by any single man in Methodism in the 
last half-century; and if I did not win my debate it would be 
solely because this poor champion was sadly inferior to his side 
of the really undebatable question. 

Long live Doctor Warren! 
And then Heaven is sure! 
Epwin Hott Hvueues. 


[Bishop Epwrn Hoittr Hvueues, D.D., LL.D., Resident Bishop of the 
Boston Area of the Methodist Episcopal Church, recently served as acting 
president of Boston University, during the absence of Doctor Murlin.] 


A Personat Porraait 


I went to Boston University in 1879 to be more or less of a 
student in the School of Theology. I was advised to go there in- 
stead of elsewhere because Bowne, Brooks, Joseph Cook, Dean 
Latimer, and President Warren were all in Boston. The man 
who gave the advice said half playfully that in Doctor Warren I 
would see “a Yankee Pundit who does not quite know where he 
was born.” “And you will wonder,” he said, “because he will be 
so thoroughly at home in the learning, the religions, the history, 
and the theology of a dozen countries.” 

Some time, when age has come to me, I may try to write my 
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recollections of all these and some other Boston lights that shone 
in that far-off day. But just now Doctor Warren is the subject. 
(He will wonder about my using this formal title. He will prob- 
ably write me a card something like this: “Dear W. F. M.: Who 
is this Doctor Warren person anyhow? Yours perdurably, 
W. F. W.”) So I went to Boston looking for that American 
pundit, half expecting that he would wear a turban and use the 
old New England dialect. He did neither, of course, but could 
have done either. When Ram Chandra Bose came to the school 
and talked about India’s philosophy, he did not even tell President 
Warren’s students anything new—so accurate and thorough had 
been the lectures they had heard. 

But now, after this nearly half a century since I first saw 
him, what are the outstanding impressions that he has made 
upon me? 

First: His absolutely modest and unassuming bearing. He 
earried around such a wealth of real learning and such a cargo of 
ideals and dreams that evidently he had no room for self-conceit 
or vanity. 


Second: That wide, accurate, and sympathetic understand- 
ing of all religions that literally transformed the crude, narrow 
views which most of us took to Boston. He gave us a new sense 


of the universal search after God and his witness in every nation. 
Intellectually and spiritually his course in comparative religion 
made ati epoch in the lives of the men who took it. All the way 
round the world thirty years after my graduation I found myself 
recalling principles and statements made in his lectures, confirm- 
ing his teachings by what we were seeing, and checking up the 
latter by his insight. 

Third: So close to this as to be a part of it was his insight 
into and appreciation of Christ and Christianity. He had no 
question as to the Person and the religion “in all things having 
the preeminence.” I am sitting here alone, writing these few 
words, but across the years I hear again, as in my young manhood, 
his prayers, his interpretations of the Scriptures, and feel again 
the eager surge of his spirit up to God for us and for all the world. 
I hear him again expounding the story of the withered hand, and 
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feel again the impressions of the sermon, “He hath hedged me 


about.” $ 
Fourth: There came a time when we were both university 


presidents and members of the College Association. His glorious 
brother the Bishop came to ask me to go to the University of Den- 
ver and crowned his argument by saying that the president had 
told him that I must be a college president. (1 think he still 
thinks so!) Im the Association of College Presidents, Doctor 
Warren was easily our leader in holding us all to those high ideals 
of scholarship, teaching, administration and Christian education 
that he never allowed to drop. Many members of the group had 
been his students. His courtesy to them was beautiful. The re- 
membrance of the way he showed it to Raymond, Bashford, and 
others warms me now and brings into this empty house a company 
rare and radiant. But in all our discussions this scholar was so 
practically wise and discerning that we all listened when he spoke 
and learned as he spoke. It will be a bad day for Methodist in- 
stitutions if they ever lose the spirit or lower the standards that 
this man stood for through long and fruitful years. 

Fifth: What can any one say of the impression left upon us 
all by this white and blameless life lasting now these ninety 
years? Of that one can only speak and then be silent before the 
glory of it. 

And this is only a part of what I would like to say, but there 
is some more that is between him and me alone, though also be- 
tween him and some others who do not deserve it either. Of that 
I do not write, but as I think of it here 1 bow my head and my 
heart and there are no words. 

WitiuM Fraser McDowe t. 
{Bishop Wiriu1AM Fraser McDowe Lt, D.D., LL.D., Resident Superin- 
tendent of the Washington, D. C., Area of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


has been for a generation an outstanding educational and religious leader 
in Methodism. ] 


A Tracuer Come From Gop 


Jeremiah was told that before his birth he was divinely 
formed, known, and ordained a prophet unto the nations. Nico- 
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demus, the master of Israel, spoke of a certain Teacher as having 
come from God. Such a teacher the present writer intuitively 
felt Dr. William F. Warren to be, when fifty years ago, as a 
callow youth just out of college, he first heard his voice in prayer 
and noted the amazing breadth and profundity of his knowledge. 
A half-century of intimate personal and official association has 
only intensified the initial impression. Ever and anon when the 
doors were shut have I heard his venerated voice asking, “Shall 
we pray together?” This life-long habit began on the first night 
he spent with his older brother Henry at Wesleyan. There, too, 
in the hallowing afterglow of the spirit of Wilbur Fisk, saint and 
scholar, under a tree on the campus, like Nathanael’s fig tree, his 
Master saw him dedicate himself to the same twofold ministry, 
of his illustrious predecessor and exemplar. 

Two incidents, one from his early youth, never before told in 
print, and the other from his most recent days, disclose the secret 
of his extraordinary gift for learning. Following a river bank 
in the White Mountains to a point where the stream suddenly 
dropped out of sight into a subterranean channel and boiled up 
again to the surface some distance below, he paused, took off 
his clothes, and diving into the seething vortex, gave himself up 
to the racing underground current, until at length he was spewed 
forth, like Jonah from the whale’s mouth, into a nether basin. 
From that day to this no one has known him to be content with 
superficial knowledge. I was not surprised, therefore, to find him, 
on his ninetieth birthday last year, poring over the latest authority 
in Egyptology. Looking up from the book, he gave me a learned 
and animated account of King Tutankhamen, his family, and his 
significance for his era. One could but recall the epitaph of a 
great European scholar, “He died learning,” and the wish of 
Erasmus that the last day of his earthly life might find him 
still searching the Scriptures. To him no one would need to say 
that the well is deep. He always has something with which to 
draw. 

At Wesleyan there was no more eager student than this youth 
who, entering at sixteen, was two years younger than Aristotle 
when he became the pupil of Plato. At Andover amid the great 
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lights of New England Calvinism, Park, the profound theologian ; 
Shedd, ultraconservative church historian, and the silver-tongued 
Phelps, with fellow students of the caliber of J. H. Thayer, New 
Testament Greek lexicographer, his alert mind was “wax to re- 
ceive and marble to retain.” It was at Andover that a Latin copy 
of the life of Arminius discovered to this future expounder of 
Wesleyan theology the strategic lines of polemic offense and 
defense. ' 

Realizing the truth of Bacon’s saying that “a little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bring- 
eth men’s minds about to religion,” he heard the inner voice say- 
ing, “I will send thee far hence.” Betaking himself to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, he drank deep at the Pierian spring, as the pupil 
of Trendelenberg and Michelet, the expounder of Hegel. He also 
made pilgrimages of antiquarian research to no less than nine 
cities of Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy more or less 
intimately associated with the great Dutch theologian whose teach- 
ings had become his guiding star. His studies in Christian art, 
biblical and Oriental antiquities led him still farther afield from 
Rome to Greece and the Holy Land. At the end of so unique 
a preparation, what was it but divine Providence that gave 
him six years of experience at Bremen in systematic theolog- 
ical instruction in the German language and in administra- 
tion as the head of our earliest German Methodist Theological 
Seminary ¢ 

So it was that in the fullness of his disciplined powers, at 
thirty-three, he was called to his monumental task as the reorgan- 
izer and builder of our mother theological school with a new 
faculty and a university post-graduate curriculum. If Paul could 
boast of Tarsus, the seat of his university town, as “no mean city,” 
and Doctor Johnson could say “A great city is a school for study- 
ing life,” who will not recognize that the location of this institution 
on Beacon Hill in Emerson’s “darling town of ours” as the Lord’s 
doing? It was the Boston of Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes; 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Whittier, and Edward Everett Hale; of 
Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, Julia Ward Howe, and Phil- 
lips Brooks; all of whom we students heard and saw walking in 
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our streets. Among these our president was the peer of any, and 
in dignity and scholarly rank not a whit behind the members of 
the Harvard faculty across the Charles. What discerning wisdom 
he displayed in the selection of his faculty colleagues, such as the 
erudite and courtly Latimer, just returned from Kuno Fischer's 
brilliant instruction at Jena; Townsend of Dartmouth and 
Andover with the pen and tongue of a ready writer; Sheldon of 
Yale, his own pupil and alter ego in poise and mastery of resources, 
and Mitchell, an Israelite indeed in whom was no guile; and 
facile princeps of all, the immortal Bowne! Great himself, these 
and the remarkable coterie of other younger scholars he gathered 
about him, because of their number and the variety of their teach- 
ing ability and the fact that they were filled with his spirit, were 
destined to do together yet greater things than he. 

Small wonder, then, that the fame of Methodism’s earliest 
university School of Theology presently drew larger and larger 
numbers of graduate students from the colleges and universities 
of the whole continent, as the schools of Athens drew Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero from Rome. The names of not a few of these young 
men were destined to become public and household words, such as 
those of Bishops Hamilton, the elder, from Mount Union, and the 
younger, from Harvard; Oldham, from India and Allegheny: 
McDowell, Hughes, McConnell, and Thirkield, from Ohio Wes- 
leyan; Bashford, from Wisconsin State University; Birney, from 
Scio; Burns, from Dickinson, and Fisher, from Asbury, Kentucky. 
Time would fail to tell of the many others who were to become 
presidents and professors in colleges, universities, and theological 
schools, or of others to take responsible executive positions in the 
far-reaching business of the Kingdom, such as editors, secretaries, 
and district superintendents. Not less notable than these were 
thousands of preachers and home and foreign missionaries who 
bore the distinctive image and superscription of their great founder 
in that type of teaching which was delivered to them, namely, 
a characteristic union of liberal theological learning and evan- 
gelistic zeal, such as was seen a few years ago when, in response 
to a questionnaire, two hundred of them reported for the preceding 
eighteen months an aggregate of 12,399 conversions, 
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Was not William F. Warren a teacher come from God? Were 
not the signs of an apostle wrought in him? Could he have done 
‘these signs if God had not been with him ? 


Mount Dora, Fla. Marcus D. Buett. 


{Marcus D. Bvett, 8.T.D., D.D., professor of New Testament Greek 
and Exegesis in the School of Theology, Boston University, was dean of 
that department for several years and is now Dean Emeritus.] 


Doctor Warren as A Precise SpeaKer 


It is always interesting to review our first impressions of 
men in the light of the interpretation which comes of later and 
ampler knowledge. I recall my first impressions of Doctor Warren 
as a public speaker, or rather as a lecturer before a class of students. 
What struck me most forcibly was his deliberateness—a deliberate- 
ness at which I then wondered greatly. It seemed to me that a 
man of such vast learning as Doctor Warren ought to move along 
in speech more rapidly. I thought there ought to be something of 
a torrent-like rush in the utterance of a mind so stored with wealth 
as Doctor Warren’s. I rather expected a lecture racing along with 
incredible swiftness of utterance in eagerness to get as much as 
possible out in a given time. Let not the reader judge me too 
harshly in all this. I was very young in those days. Later I 
came to understand better the meaning of the deliberateness. The 
speaker was not reaching around blankly for words. The words 
were there before him in marvelous range and profusion. The 
master was carefully choosing among them for the very best verbal 
instrument to express a given idea. After thirty years of experi- 
ence in public speech I know something of the cramping effect of 
a limited vocabulary, of the distress of a paucity of synonyms and 
of words expressing finer and subtler differences of language shad- 
ing. We who are intellectually poorer have to make our few 
words perform all sorts of services. If Doctor Warren wished to 
emphasize anew an idea which he had already expressed he used 
a stronger word. The others of us use the same word with louder 
physical emphasis. If Doctor Warren wished to make a threefold 
stress, rising to climax of emphasis, he had at hand a third term 
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stronger still. The others of us merely make noisier use of the 
one term. 

Long before I left Doctor Warren’s courses I had learned to 
recognize the wonderful power of his intellect as an instrument 
of precision. His chief course of leetures was called The Religions 
of the World and the World Religion. With a theme like this it 
would have been easy to disparage the non-Christian religions on 
the one hand, or on the other hand, in the attempt to do them 
justice, to detract from the uniqueness of Christianity. The just 
effect on the thought of youthful preachers could be produced only 
by one who could hold all his powers of discriminating judgment 
in exact balance. The Good Book tells us that a just weight is 
the Lord’s delight, and of course the Old Testament reference is 
to the measures of the market place. If the Lord, however, can 
rejoice in a fair set of material weights how much more must he 
rejoice in a mind that is exact to a hair’s breadth. If I ever had 
any inclination toward contemptuousness in regard to non-Chris- 
tian faiths Doctor Warren delivered me from it. I went out from 
his classes with respect for all sincere human effort to find God, 
and yet with an increased conviction that all religions come to 
nothing unless they find Christ. Now to move surefootedly in 
this realm of the bearing of non-Christian religion and the Chris- 
tian religion on each other calls for a judgment in entire possession 
of itself and of all its resources. We students of those days at 
Boston University were kept from the folly of thinking that one 
religion is about as good as another at the same time that we at 
least got foregleams of the truth that all that is worth while in any 
religion belongs by right to Christ. 

Doctor Warren’s utterance was the expression of soundness 
and integrity of mental life. It did not take long for his students 
to see that his scholarship was more than technical professional 
efficiency. The intellectual soundness came manifestly out of 
fullness of moral and spiritual vitality. We speak often of the 
sound mind in the sound body. We ought to speak oftener of the 
sound mental processes coming out of the sound moral and spirit- 
ual qualities. 

There is an old story to the effect that as a small boy, deeply 
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concerned with religion from earliest childhood, William F. War- 
ren built a fire on a hill-top to arrest the attention of God. It is 
an altogether obvious application of the story to say that William 
F. Warren really built his fire on Beacon Hill in Boston and that 
it must have arrested the attention of high heavens. In any case 
Doctor Warren has himself burned with a steady glow through all 
the years that Boston University has been ministering to the church 
and the world—burning certainly not with smoke, or even with 
blaze, but with an unvarying incandescence which makes his words 
and his deeds and his life powerful enough to have long since ar- 
rested the attention of all dwellers in the Kingdom, either in the 
skies or on earth, who thank God for an inexhaustible center of 
spiritual light. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Francis J. MoConne tt. 


[A Who’s Who note on Bishop McConnett will be found at the end 
of his contribution to another symposium in this issue.] 


Wri Farerretp Warren anp THE Metuopist Review 


For two generations Doctor Warren has been one of the most 
prolific and ablest contributors to the Meruopist Review. And 
few of our writers have covered a wider range of themes, as will 
be seen in the following list of his articles. The year, subject, 
and page are given. 


1857. Arminius. 3465. 
1860. The “Edwardian” Theory of the Atonement. 386. 
1863. The Impending Revolution in Anglo-Saxon Theology. 456, 519. 
1868. Nast’s English Commentary. 30. 
1872. Two Systems of Ministerial Education. 94. 
Ministerial Education in Our Church. 245. 
1873. The Doctrine of Reprobation. 431. 
1882. The Earliest Creed of Mankind. 29. 
1892. The Portico to Our Book of Discipline. 61. 
1894. Creed and Home of the Earliest Aryans. 76. 
Our Men and Women: Actions and Reactions prior to May, 1892 
—An Irenicon. 735. 
Our Men and Women: May, 1892, and Beyond—An Irenicon. 900. 
. That Pseudo-Judicial Declaration of 1888—A Friendly Appeal 
to Conservative Experts. 81. 
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. Current Biblical Discussions—-The Proper Attitude of Theo- 
logical Faculties with Respect to Them. 368. 

. Beginnings of Hebrew Monotheism—tThe Ineffable Name. 24. 
A Reply to Doctor Kénig. 689. 

. Euxine Christianity and the Epworth League. 757. 

. The Cradle of the Human Race—Recent Literature. 851. 

. The Earliest Traceable Astronomy (Arena). 642. 

. A Recently Detected Promoter of Vital Piety. 20. 

. The Egyptian’s Son of Man (Arena). 127. 
All Ye Are Brethren. 376. 

. Comparative Religion: So Called. 9. 

. An Imaginary Sermon. 31. 

. The Beauty of God, 20. 

. A Housetop Meditation. 9. 

. The Republic of Germany. 188. 
Father Edmond to Saint Mary Magdalen (Arena). 647. 
Approximate Equivalents in Religion. 864. 

. The Doctrinal Test for Lay Membership: How It Worked in 

the Case of A. Bronson Alcott. 559. 
. Interpersonal Life: A Study in Spiritual Archeology. 185. 
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THE DECAY OF RELIGION—IT 


Grorcre C. CEeLi 
Boston University 


Joun Wester discovered the problem of “the continual decay 
of pure religion” uot while pursuing sociological studies in the 
history of the Christian Church, but in the course of his pastoral 
oversight of the Methodist societies. The great revival, the most 
important event, according to the judgment of the historian Lecky 
(England in the Eighteenth Century, ii, p. 631), in the history 
of modern Christianity, had spread over England and across the 
Atlantic to the New World, where it appeared simultaneously with 
the achievement of nationhood. 

Wesley himself boldly advanced this opinion of the revival 
in 1781. (Miscellaneous Works, iii, p. 380.) The movement had 
been organized by a mind “having a genius for government not in- 
ferior to that of Richelieu.” It had half a century of experience, 
of progress and inspiring successes behind it. It had set up a 


spiritual empire of souls unique in the annals of the modern 


church, On this basis of great success and of apparently still 
greater promise for the future its master mind prepared his tract 
called Thoughts Upon Methodism (1786). It gave a brief survey 
of the origins and a short statement of the principles of Methodism. 
These features are introductory to the main motive of the tract, 
namely, the searching question about the spiritual future of Meth- 
odism. The greatly altered economic status of his adherents ap- 
pearing in the third decade of the revival had been increasingly 
thrust upon his attention, while the unyielding tenacity of the 
gainful spirit which had laid hold of his people planted a doubt 
in his mind, not about the continued existence, but about the 
spiritual future of Methodism. The revival was being rapidly 
secularized, at least in many of the societies. And this process ap- 
peared to him to be at once the fruit of religion and the cause of 
its decay. A community brought fully under the dominion of re- 
ligious forces directed as Wesley directed them will of necessity 
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rise rapidly in its economic status. That had happened to the 
Methodists as once also to the Quakers. Then the changed eco- 
nomic status had begotten in its subjects a more congenial outlook 
upon life. And this change seemed to Wesley to be subversive of 
true religion. He reasoned that religion which imparts to its 
subjects certain wealth-producing qualities is fated in turn to be 
devoured by its offspring, the wealth produced. Is there no way 
out of this dilemma?’ Or is Methodism doomed to go the secular 
way of all previous revivals, losing in spiritual dynamics all that 
it gains in social respectability? Wesley was not quite prepared 
to admit so much. He appears to offer a solution, although it is 
stated conditionally. His analysis of this problem is so funda- 
mental for our discussion that we quote the pertinent section entire : 


“Methodism is only plain scriptural religion, guarded by a few pru- 
dential regulations. The essence of it is holiness of heart and life. The 
circumstantials all point to this. And as long as they are joined together 
in the people called Methodists, no weapon formed against them shall 
prosper. But even the circumstantials are despised; the essentials will 
soon be lost. And then what remains will be only refuse. 

“It nearly concerns us to understand how the case stands with us at 
present. I fear wherever riches have increased (exceeding few are the 
exceptions) the essence of religion, the mind that was in Christ, has de- 
creased in the same proportion. Therefore I do not see how it is possible 
in the nature of things for any revival of true religion to continue long. 
For religion must necessarily produce both industry and frugality; and 
these can not but produce riches. But as riches increase, so will pride, 
anger, and love of the world in all its branches. 

“How then is it possible that Methodism, that is the religion of the 
heart, though it flourishes now as a green bay tree, should continue in 
this state? For the Methodists in every place grow diligent and frugal. 
Consequently they increase in goods. Hence they proportionably increase 
in pride, in anger, in the desire of the eyes and the pride of life. So 
although the form of religion remains, the spirit is swiftly vanishing 
away. 

“Is there no way to prevent this? This continual declension of pure 
religion? We ought not to forbid people to be diligent and frugal. We 
must exhort all Christians to gain all they can and to save all they can; 
that is, in effect to grow rich. What way then (I ask again) can we 
take, that our money may not sink us to the nethermost hell? There is 
one way, and there is no other under heaven. If those who ‘gain all 
they can’ and ‘save all they can’ will likewise ‘give all they can’ then the 
more they gain, the more they will grow in grace and the more treasure 
they will lay up in heaven.” (Wesley’s Works, iii, p. 317ff.) 
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We may pass lightly over the solution here offered for one of 
the most difficult problems of modern civilization, namely, the 
equitable distribution of the fruits of labor. Wesley’s solution 
may be stated thus: All surplus values beyond the plain neces- 
saries, or at most a sternly Puritan view of the conveniences of 
life, plus the maintenance of the business, must be poured at once 
into the channels of a bountiful charity. Hoard nothing! Do not 
accumulate property! Extract the poison from riches by giving 
them away! Capitalistic accumulation would be eternal death 
to the projector. “I do not say, Be a good Jew, giving a tenth of 
all you possess. I do not say, Be a good Pharisee, giving a 
fifth of your substance. I dare not advise you to give half of 
what you have, no, nor three quarters, but all!” (Wesley’s Ser- 
mons, Xcii. ) 

It is amazing how much confidence Wesley reposed in his 
little principle of charity as quite sufficient to bridge the chasm 
between monstrous opulence and monstrous misery. In a social 
order where the enjoyments of leisure go to a very few, while all 
the privations go to the rest, we cannot but wonder that Wesley, 
who otherwise evinced a firm grasp on the realities of life, should 
have seriously proposed charity as a remedy for the pernicious in- 
equalities in the modern distribution of wealth. Then the deep 
moral injury which the practice of charity inflicts on both parties 
is entirely overlooked. But we are not primarily concerned with 
the merits of Wesley’s suggested solution of a great problem. We 
are concerned mainly with his observation that religion, certain 
economic virtues such as industry and frugality, and their eco- 
nomic effect, riches, are related as root, tree, and fruit; and that 
the type of religion described as “holiness of heart and life,” which 
is productive of these results, is essentially ascetic. It is not an 
asceticism like that exemplified by the monastics of early and 
medieval Christianity, who fled from the world or hid themselves 
in it, but rather an aggressive militant asceticism carried into all 
the secular activities of life. It is an asceticism which offers the 
highest premiums to strenuous vocational activity. It is such a 
type of Christianity that engenders in men certain economic vir- 
tues which bear fruit in the production and accumulation of sur- 
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plus values. And it is through the medium of these qualities that 
religion itself is involved in a process of perpetual decay. 

This phenomenon, described as the “continual decay of pure 
religion,” is nothing distinctive of the last great revival of Prot- 
estant Christianity. Every great revival of Christianity has been 
arrested and transformed by such a process of secularization. 
Christianity itself, if we may somewhat arbitrarily call merely the 
first epoch of our religion by that name, was involved soon after 
its origin and the awakening in the followers of Jesus of a defi- 
nitely Christian consciousness, in such a process of adaptation to 
its Greco-Roman environment. The first intense flame of the 
gospel called men out of the world, made of them a peculiar peo- 
ple, having their own community life, avoiding army service, law 
courts, and separating themse!ves to the utmost from all secular 
contacts. 

The ardent hope for Christ’s immediate second coming shared 
by the early Christians certainly intensified if it did not produce 
this sharp cleavage. At any rate, Saint Paul based the whole ethical 
conduct of life upon this outlook. We find these mandates in his 
Epistles: Let the secular order alone. Start no new enterprise 
of any kind. Don’t make any changes in your business. Let those 
who mix in the world be indifferent to it. In particular do not 
get married. Avoid all entangling alliances with this world’s af- 
fairs. Let every man and woman remain in the state, position, 
occupation, etc., in which God’s call found him. For the time is 
short! 

But this outlook upon life typical of the early Pauline 
churches, these high-strung advent ethics, gave place in the course 
of about fifty years to a very different attitude toward secular 
contacts. The insurgent spirit which called the Christian not to 
do his part in the world’s work, a world unspeakably wicked, but 
rather to the greatest degree of separation from secular contact, 
gave place to a more accommodating attitude. “I pray not that 
thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil in the world.” At this juncture conduct 
was no longer controlled by the belief that “the time is short.” 
The lurid advent ideas of the Book of Revelation had been dis- 
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placed by the philosophic calm of the fourth Gospel. We stand 
on the threshold of a new era, the second century, with its acute 
secularization of Christianity, when Christianity began to take 
out naturalization papers in the Roman Empire. In response 
to the challenge of Gnosticism, the Christian consciousness was 
slowly but surely developed into the Catholic consciousness. This 
process ended relatively with the union of the Christian Church 
and Roman State under Constantine the Great, who, inasmuch as 
the army had been for a century the seat of power and source of 
political decisions, put the sign of a cross on a flag and unfurled it 
for his legions, announcing by this act that Christianity was to 
be the state religion. This act led logically to state support, for 
the church and state paid salaries for the clergy. At this stage the 
ancient mandate, “Be not conformed to this world,” had lost its 
arresting potency. Henceforth this ideal will survive chiefly among 
the non-conformists. 

Long before this process was ended, long before the main 
body of Christians ceased to be different from non-Christians in 
their modes of thought and conduct, the invincible Protestantism 
of the Christian consciousness began to find potent voice. The 
Protestant spirit gained considerable momentum already in the 
second century. It can be detected outside the church in Marcion 
and Montanus, inside the church in the Puritan Tertullian and 
the pacifie Ireneus. But in the late third and early fourth cen- 
turies there arose a mighty reaction, an epoch-making outburst 
of the pent-up spirit of ascetic Christianity in the monastic move- 
ment. These hidden energies of the new religion were destined 
to flame up again and again in the successive revivals of Chris- 
tianity, last but not least in the great sixteenth and eighteenth 
century revivals, 

Monasticism in the moment of its birth and in the successive 
waves of its influence which flooded the old channels of church 
life and thought, “‘seemed like a veritable stampede away from the 
Catholic Church as though that creation of Christian energy were 
no better than the evil world itself from which escape was sought.” 
The church had become so fully implicated and identified with 
the secular order that the moral energy of Christianity, its native 
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imperious impulse to translate itself into action and express itself 
in some worthy ethical conduct of life, was “cribbed, cramped, 
confined.” The distinctly Christian conduct of life was con- 
fronted by insurmountable barriers. ‘Wherefore men fled from 
human society as a prison to revel in human solitude as a para- 
dise.” The Christian spirit got away from the heavy hand of 
tradition and conventionality, and threw off the fixed restraints of 
a social order which remained far more the servant of animal in- 
stinct and passion than of spiritual vision and purpose. The 
spirit of Christianity sought freedom of action where the ethical 
conduct of life might be worked out according to the deeper, 
richer thought of life as a vocation. 

Protestant Christianity did not, as is often perhaps commonly 
assumed, repudiate this spirit of asceticism.. Monasticism found 
its opposite not in Protestantism, but in the Renaissance. The 
former was a new and powerful formation of the monastic ideals. 
Where else but in the successive revivals of ascetic Christianity 
and the community life created by each revival are we able to 
trace the deep and growing thought of life as a vocation? Under 
what influences did men learn to think about all of life as a divine 
vocation? The monastic movement was a veritable ark of the 
covenant in which vocational idealism, perhaps the finest con- 
tribution of Christianity to the life and thought of the western 
world, was created and enriched, leavening whole communities. It 
is true that before Luther only the life work of priest and monk 
was considered a divine vocation. But the idea of a life in fulfill- 
ment of a divine vocation was there and in power, as every fresh 
revival bears witness. It burst forth in Luther’s thought, took on 
increased intensity in Calvin’s theocracy, and was reindued with 
great power by the Wesleyan revival. Accordingly we cannot say 
that the reformers either created or repudiated this dynamic 
thought of life as a vocation. They rather seized upon the pent- 
up energies of this vocational idealism as it had gathered momen- 
tum in the special service of the church and of the monastic com- 
munity, and poured it into all the channels of secular activity. 
Henceforth for religion at its best every man’s life must be re- 
garded as a plan of God, at least by divine purpose, whatever the 
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human fact may be. The greatness of Luther stands out imposing 
as the mountain in the way he universalized the priestly function, 
finding for it in saving faith a simple and a sufficient basis; like- 
wise in the way he universalized the ideal of holiness, making it 
a mark of saving faith, detaching it from the monastic life, defining 
it not in terms of abstinence but in terms of achievement; finally 
in the way he universalized the idea of the Christian ministry, in- 
vesting every form of productive service with the loftiest attributes 
once monopolized by the special service of the altar. The univer- 
sal priesthood of all believers, the universal sainthood of all be- 
lievers, the universal ministry of all believers—these ideas demon- 
strate that in Luther’s mind all the secular activities of men must 
be transfigured by the wondrous thought of life as a vocation. 
Henceforth the shortest and surest way either to Christian as- 
surance or to Christian perfection was not to enter the cloistered 
walls of the monastery or to serve at the altars of the church. 
Rather, the surest sign that a man is in a state of grace or is going 
on to perfection and possesses the ideal spirit toward the Creator 
of heaven and earth is to be found in his vocational activities, 
and the highest fruits of Christian faith are plucked along 
the paths of Christian service. This understanding of the gospel 
transforms all productive service into a vocation wherein, as in 
the temple, God is most fitly worshiped. Finally, this transforma- 
tion of vocational idealism, intensifying its quality and broaden- 
ing immensely the scope of its application, this pouring of the en- 
ergies of religion into the ethical conduct of the secular life, 
heralds the most significant events and movements of modern 
Christianity. 

The evangelical reaction in the eighteenth century against a 
secularized church and a political religion must be viewed as a 
fresh outburst of this ascetic spirit, the last great revival of ascetic 
Christianity. It is not customary to think of it quite that way, 
but it is the only view which opens up the true and full sig- 
nificance of the revival. The full proof of this thesis is supplied 
by the genuinely Puritan spirit, outlook, and character of Wesley’s 
ethical teaching and writing. In his ethical ideals Wesley was a 
Puritan all over, He repudiated no doubt the characteristic em- 
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phasis of Calvin’s theology upon the doctrine of predestination, 
though he was at times no less radical in his definition of man’s 
salvation exclusively in terms of the divine causality—God’s work 
for us through Christ, in us by the Holy Spirit. But the con- 
spicuous position in Wesley’s theology is given not to Jehovah's 
electing love, the mark of Calvinism, but to the article on justi- 
fication, the mark of Lutheranism; at the same time, Wesley took 
over Calvin’s religious evaluation of the ethical conduct of life 
and of activity in the world as the highest conceivable expression 
of true faith. In this fundamental he followed Calvin rather than 
Luther, of whom he once remarked that he was led by “the fury 
of his solifidianism” (the term is Wesley’s coinage) into a dis- 
paraging attitude toward the practical side of religion, excluding 
human activity and achievement from the essence of religion. 
Luther’s bitter animus against “good works” that were really not 
ethically good embarrassed him when he came to develop the 
vocational idealism which entered into the warp and woof of his 
understanding of the gospel. Wesley did not follow him at this 
crucial point. On the contrary he combined Luther’s epoch-mak- 


ing religious understanding of the gospel with Calvin’s religious 
evaluation of activity in the world. This is a unique synthesis 
and is the distinguishing feature of his work judged as a historic 
whole. 


Luther’s understanding of the gospel came to Wesley through 
the Moravians. Calvin’s religious evaluation of activity in the 
world came to Wesley through his non-conformist antecedents. It 
is therefore a mistake to see in the evangelical reaction simply a 
reaffirmation of Luther’s ideas or in Luther’s influence the suf- 
ficient historical basis of Wesley’s work. For, like Calvinism, 
the major emphasis of Methodism was not on dogma but on dis 
cipline, not on orthodoxy but on the ethical conduct of life. The 
non-conformist mother of the Wesleys gave to the greatest of her 
sons the slogan of his life. “Happy are you if from this time forth 
you make religion the business of life.” The Puritan spirit of 
Wesley manifested itself in the way he made war on pleasure, in 
‘ his diatribes against fashion in dress, in his praise of Quaker 
austerity and simplicity, in his fierce denunciations of luxury 
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and waste, in his stern moral censorship of any needless ex- 
penditure on the externals of life, even expenditures for artistic, 
esthetic, or culturistic purposes, in his utilitarian attitude, and 
his religious evaluation of industry and frugality, ete.—all these 
features stamp him the genuine Puritan. Indeed, Wesley was 
so essentially and thoroughly Puritan in his whole ethical outlook 
upon life that only theological controversy could have concealed 
or delayed appreciation of the fact. He too considered Christian- 
ity as an ascetic spirit issuing forth in the ethical discipline of 
an active life in the world. 

This conception of religion is the underlying thought of 
Wesley’s sermon on the “Causes of the Inefficacy of Christianity,” 
preached at Dublin in 1789. The same line of thought is devel- 
oped in the sermon on the “Danger of Riches,” printed 1781, 
and in the tract called Thoughts on Methodism, dated London, 
1786. The Dublin sermon on the failure of Christianity is de 
signed as a solemn warning to his adherents who were increasing 
in wealth and respectability. Wesley, in some ways a modern 
Franciscan, observed in his constituency a radical change very 
much like the fate which overtook the Franciscan movement in 
the thirteenth century. The Franciscan order, which was built 
upon the absolute repudiation, not only of private but of all prop- 
erty, passed through a crisis during the short life of its founder. 
Wesley’s alarums about the secularizing influence of wealth there- 
fore take us back to the last days of Saint Francis, who, broken- 
hearted, pensively faced the setting sun of his career, brooding 
anxiously over the first signs of apostasy from the ideals which 
had been the sum and substance of his life. He too had thoughts 
about “inefficacy.” Since the time of Christ, Lady Poverty had 
been too much despised. He had taken her for a bride, and in a 
rapture of love went from city to city, from cottage to cottage, 
from castle to castle, preaching and practicing absolute poverty. 
But his contagious enthusiasm and unbounded idealism soon found 
their most serious obstacles in the very success of the movement. 
A few choice spirits were like himself exalted by the mystic flame 
of his love, while the power of his life was deeply felt by multi- 
tudes. But the practice of poverty as he visualized it soon broke 
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on the rocks of success. Men gave themselves to the movement 
and all they had. Moreover, the founder of the Order of Brothers 
Minor not only made poverty, to own nothing, the religious ideal 
of all Franciscans, not only bound every member of the order to 
be utterly simple and frugal in his mode of life, but he coupled 
this powerful check on expenditure with the mandate for every 
member of the order to be required to labor, to work as a religious 
duty. Did Francis of Assisi ever face the question how a com- 
munity which had gifts of property thrust upon it, and what is 
far more important, also how a community filled with the spirit 
of industry, mental and manual, and also an equal spirit of frugal- 
ity could help creating and accumulating surplus values? Out of 
this inevitable conflict between the fundamentals of the order and 
the economic fruits speedily forthcoming there emerged a crisis: 


“If we had possessions we should have to have weapons with which 
to defend them. For from property comes strife with our neighbors and 
relatives, so that charity to God and to men suffers many a scar, and in 
order to preserve love whole and unimpaired it is our firm resolve to 
own nothing in this world.” 


In his last Testament we read: “I worked with my hands 
and wish to work, and all the brothers I strongly wish that they 
may work at labor which is of honest nature.” The inevitable 
happened as it had before to the Benedictines and the Cistercians. 
The Franciscans grew rich, and riches put to flight the creative 
ideals of the order. “How, then,” Francis might have asked, “can 
pure religion endure ?” 

We cannot say that Francis detected this latent antagonism 
between religion as he understood and lived it and the reflex in- 
fluence of certain economic virtues upon religion. But in Wesley 
the antithesis is clearly perceived and sharply defined. Wesley 
reasoned thus: Why is Christianity so ineffectual in the world! 
It is not simply that five sixths of mankind do not know it at all. 
For of those who are called Christians, the greater part are ig- 
norant of it or unaffected by it. And where it is known, why is it 
ineffective? Why in particular is Christianity so ineffectual 


among Methodists? They have the plain old truths of Christian- 
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ity, and for them discipline, “the spirit and discipline which 
make a Christian,” has been added. Why so little success? Where 
is that active ascetic spirit, that spirit of strenuous self denial, 
vanished? Why is so exceedingly little of it to be found even in 
the oldest and largest societies ¢ 


“The more I observe and consider things, the more clearly it appears 
what is the cause of this in London, in Bristol, in Birmingham, in Man- 
chester, in Leeds, in Dublin, in Cork. The Methodists grow more and 
more self indulgent, because they grow rich. Although many of them are 
still deplorably poor (Tell it not in Gath; publish it not in the streets 
of Askeloh!) Yet many others in the space of twenty, thirty or forty 
years, are twenty, thirty, yea, a hundred times richer than they were 
when they first entered the society. And it is an observation which ad- 
mits of few exceptions, that nine in ten of these decreased in grace in 
the same proportion as they increased in wealth. Indeed, according to 
the natural tendency of riches, we cannot expect it to be otherwise.” 


We may interrupt this quotation with a question and an ex- 
planation. If riches are poison to religion, nullifying the virtue 
of Christianity, why then is poverty “deplorable”? Why say that 
many Methodists are still “deplorably poor”? Francis of Assisi 


was more naive, unsophisticated. He could praise poverty as some- 
thing good. Wesley cannot. Again by “self-indulgence” Wesley 
does not mean anything like a coarse gratification of the senses. 
He alludes rather to the growing ability and inclination to beaa- 
tify all the externals of life. He observed a marked relaxation in 
the ascetic spirit which at first governed his most ardent adherents. 
Their early Puritan spirit, with its extreme negation of all pleas- 
ure and culture, so characteristic of ascetic Christianity, was as 
they advanced in property, not only being softened in its asperities, 
but was being gradually displaced by a more artistic, esthetic 
and culturistie spirit and ideal. Now in Wesley’s mind this 
change spelled danger, if not disaster, to the revival. “I am dis- 
tressed.”” (So runs his comment on the fact.) “I know not what 
todo. I see what I might have done. But alas! The time is past 
now. And what I can do now, I cannot tell.” And again 
he says: 

“How astonishing a thing this is. How can we understand it? Does 
it not seem (and yet this cannot be) that true Christianity has a tendency 
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in process of time to undermine and destroy itself. For wherever true 
Christianity spreads, it must cause diligence and frugality which in the 
natural course of things must beget riches, and riches naturally beget 
every temper that is destructive of Christianity. Now if there is no way 
to prevent this, Christianity is inconsistent with itself, and of consequence 
cannot stand, cannot continue long among any people. Since wherever 
it generally prevails, it saps its own foundation.” (Sermon cxx, “Ip. 
efficacy of Christianity.”) 


I pass over the solution propesed, namely, a species of charity 
drastic enough to exhaust or consume at once all surplus values. 
Perhaps with a change of name, this would amount to a social 
economy something like this: 

“Inasmuch as most good things are produced by labor, it 
follows that all such things of right belong to those whose labor 
has produced them. But it has happened, in all ages of the world, 
that some have labored, and others have without labor enjoyed a 
large proportion of the fruits. This is wrong, and should not 
continue. To secure to each laborer the whole product of his labor, 
or as nearly as possible, is a worthy object of any good government 
and requisite to any sound social order.” 

But in his clear perception that certain sociological or eco- 
nomic effects flow directly or indirectly from the operation of re 
ligious forces, and in his sharp formulation of the apparently in- 
soluble antinomy between the wealth-producing virtues of religion 
and the secularizing influence of riches upon religion—that is to 
say, between the power of religion to create riches and the power 
of riches to destroy religion—we are confronted with one of the 
most important phenomena and one of the greatest problems in 
the history of religion and civilization. How far is Wesley’s in- 
sight from the conclusion that the economic superiority of Chris- 
tian over non-Christian peoples is due in part at least to the opera- 
tion of religious forces? That the economic superiority of Prot- 
estant over Catholic constituencies, and of the Calvinistic branches 
of Protestantism over all other branches, has its basis in the more 
energetic and definite influence of ascetic Christianity upon the 
ethical conduct and secular program of life among its subjects! 
The ascetic spirit as created and fostered in men by Christianity 
has in turn generated in m@n those practical virtues or business 
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qualities which are vital to economic efficiency and essential to 
suecess in the modern world. 

What these business or industrial virtues and qualities are and 
how far their development in men is due to the religious tillage 


of human soil is a subject by itself. Here we call attention to the 
fact that Wesley’s insight into the causal relation between the 
operation of religious forces in human life and the rise in the 


economic status of individuals and communities is all the more 
remarkable and dependable since he regarded the growth of riches 
among Christians not as an unmitigated blessing, but rather as a 
great spiritual peril, perhaps a necessary evil. It can be gathered 
from his magazines, letters, journals, tracts, sermons, that he 
fully believed the growing riches of the Methodists was one of 
their greatest dangers. His last words to the Methodists, especially 
the fourteen sermons written in the early nineties, are full of 
this intense anxiety about the ruinous effects of property upon re- 
ligion. All the more trustworthy, therefore, is his derivation of the 
wealth-producing and wealth-accumulating qualities of the Method- 
ist constituencies from the influence of religion upon the ethical 
conduct of life. 

It need not be observed that the orientation of this thesis has 
been made in this article with a minimum of historical illustra- 
tion, and has therefore an appearance of deductive rather than of 
inductive reasoning. But “Christianity in history” furnishes 
abundant illustration and confirmation of the power of religion 
to produce varied sociological effects. It makes no vital difference 
whether we hold that religion has given rise to these economic vir- 
tues, originating them, or simply has fostered and enforced them. 
In either case the causality of religion in history is recognized, 
and it is recognized at a vital point for economic theory, namely, 
in relation to the production and accumulation of wealth. Of 
course the conclusion which Wesley drew from these phenomena 
was the acute secularization or the constant decay of Christianity. 
But it would be equally scientific to examine the same phenomena 
from the economic standpoint, and equally conclusive to infer there- 
from the singular and significant efficacy of Christianity in its 
most ascetic formations, 
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THE MOUNT OF VISION IN SACRED AND 
SECULAR LITERATURE 


Pavut KaurMan 
Washington, D. C. 


From the far-off days of mighty visions, when Moses sought 
the mountain-tops to speak with Jehovah, down to our present dar- 
ing explorers of dizzy Himalayan peaks, men have instinctively 
turned toward the summits of this earth, 

where the eye 


Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 


As far back as human aspiration is recorded mankind has lifted 
up its eyes unto the hills, whence cometh its help. Early in Israel's 
history Mount Zion became the symbol of national elevation of 
spirit toward God: “Tell the towers thereof, mark ye well her bul- 
warks,” the sacred poet exultantly bids his people, for “the moun- 
tain which the Almighty hath desired for his abode” is the goal 
which the soul instinctively seeks, as it pants for the pure air of 
the heights. 

So impressive, so universal is the symbolizing of the spirit’s 
loftiest outlook in terms of the majestic panorama from the moun- 
tain-top, that we can only wonder at the continued neglect of this 
profound expression of the human imagination. To assemble some 
of the more memorable examples of the mount of vision, accord- 
ingly, would seem to be a study of no little value in lighting up 
the history of human thought. And hence I propose to survey here 
the mount of vision both in the Bible and other great literatures. 

The Greeks naturally conceived their highest elevation, “the 
skyish head of blue Olympus,” as the dwelling-place of their gods, 


Mighty and pure, and fit to make 
The ramparts of a Godhead’s dwelling. 


And to Olympus they turned their eyes in groping search for the 
revelation of the invisible and eternal. It was Mount Parnassus, 
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also, the only peak unsubmerged by the deluge in Greek mythology, 
which harbored Apollo and the Muses, invoked by poets to inspire 
rapt visions; and upon its slope was founded the oracle of Delphi, 
uttering from its mystic depths unearthly wisdom. These lofty 
creations of the Greek imagination are now permanent embodi- 
ments of the mount of vision. 

The more practical and pedestrian Roman mind, on the other 
hand, did not lift itself to such lofty conceptions. Even Vergil, 
the most majestic spokesman of the Latin imagination, places 
Aeneas’ prophetic vision of Rome’s future in the depths of the 
lower world, almost perversely ignoring the magnificent oppor- 
tunity of staging this vision from one of the seven hills of the 
future imperial Rome. 

For the next mount of vision we must wait nearly 1,500 years 
until Dante sounds the mysteries of Heaven and Hell. In the 
Divine Comedy it is noteworthy that the poet anticipates the 
ecstatic revelations of Beatrice in Paradise, and crowns the isle of 
Purgatory with the summit of revelation, which is an earthly Para- 
dise, likened unto the Garden of Eden. For Purgatory, it must 
be remembered, is represented by Dante as a steep, lofty mountain, 
which must be climbed slowly and painfully until the glorious 
peak is attained. In Dante’s own experience the vision of the 
rewards at the top sustains him through all the tribulations of the 
upward journey. Near the summit he seems already to see 
Beatrice’s eyes, and as the dawn of the day of victory begins to 
break Dante exclaims: 


Within me straight 
Desire so grew upon desire to mount, 
Thence forward at each step I felt the wings 
Growing for my flight. 


Here on the plateau of the summit, in 


that wilderness of primy sweets 
That never fade, 


there bursts upon his dazzled sight the mystic procession of the 
saints, “clothed with raiment ef such whiteness, as on earth was 
never.” At the next dawn the supernal figure of Beatrice appears 
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in white veil with olive wreathed; 
. ° , . : beneath 
Green mantle, robed in hue of living flame: 
And o’er my spirit ... there moved 
A hidden virtue from her, at whose touch 
The power of ancient love was strong within me. 


Then it is that Vergil, who has been Dante’s faithful guide 
and support through Hell and Purgatory, releases his pupil from 
his earthly care, committing him to his heavenly teacher. In 
token of this momentous change, symbolizing his preparation for 
entrance to Paradise, the final vision of blessedness comes to him 
through the unveiling of Beatrice. The splendor of her coun- 
tenance almost overwhelms him: 

Oh sacred light eternal! who is he 
Whose spirit should not fail him in the essay 
To represent thee such as thou didst seem, 


When under the cope of the still-chiming heaven, 
Thou gavest to open air thy charms revealed? 


My eyes with such an eager coveting 


Were bent to rid them of their ten years’ thirst, 
No other sense was waking: that smile 
Of saintly brightness drew me to itself: 


And thus with some mystic prophecies from Beatrice the Purga- 
tory with its climax of sublime vision closes, and Dante stands 
purified and prepared for Paradise. 

So universally known is this vision, which stands peerless in 
its sheer grandeur and intensity, that no further elaboration is 
demanded here. Less familiar, though perhaps hardly less sig- 
nificant, is the experience of Petrarch a few years later. In a 
letter written about 1338 he has preserved a detailed record which 
reveals one of the most momentous crises in the history of thought. 
After years of longing it seems that he climbed at last with his 
brother to the top of Mount Ventoux in Southern France. Here 
his soul becomes inexpressibly exalted by the magnificent pan- 
orama lying at his feet on all sides, Nothing had ever so inspired 
him before. 

“While I was thus dividing my thoughts,” he writes, “now 
turning my attention to some terrestrial object that lay before 
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me, now raising my soul, as I had done my body, to higher planes, 


it occurred to me to look into my copy of Saint Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, and that I have always about me. . . . Where I first fixed 
my eyes it was written: ‘And men go about to wonder at the heights 
of the mountains, and the mighty waves of the sea, and the wide 
sweep of the rivers, and the circuit of the ocean, and the revolu- 
tions of the stars, but themselves they consider not.’ ” 

This was where Saint Augustine triumphed over the whole 
of nature, for Petrarch continues: 


I was abashed, and, asking my brother (who was anxious to hear 
more), not to annoy me, I closed the book, angry with myself that I should 
still be admiring earthly things who might long ago have learned from 
even the pagan philosophers that nothing is wonderful but the soul, 
which, when great itself, finds nothing great outside itself. Then, in 
truth, I was satisfied that I had seen enough of that mountain; I turned 
my inward eye upon myself, and from that time not a syllable fell from 
my lips until we reached the bottom again... . How many times, think 
you, did I turn back that day, to glance at the summit of the mountain, 
which seemed scarcely a cubit high compared with the range of human 
contemplation, when it is not immersed in the foul mire of earth... . 
How earnestly should we strive, not to stand on mountain-tops, but to 
trample beneath us those appetites which spring from earthly impulses. 


>] 


The crucial character of Petrarch’s rejection of the whole of 
nature is immediately apparent. More than any man in human 
annals up to his time he stood on the verge of discovering the ex- 
ternal world in our modern sense, of recognizing its wonder and 
beauty and acknowledging it as a separate force in man’s experi- 
ence. Had he not turned to Saint Augustine at a critical moment, 
this mighty humanist, who is universally called the first modern 
man, would have stood forth suddenly as still more modern. He 
would in all probability have turned the whole stream of Euro- 
pean thought concerning the relative claims of man and nature; 
at all events he would have accelerated the movement which is not 
completed until 400 years later when Byron exclaims, “I love 
not man the less, but Nature more.” 
Augustine that “he should have learned long ago from even the 
pagan philosophers that nothing is wonderful but the soul, which 
when great in itself, finds nothing great outside itself,” pulled him 


But the reminder from Saint 
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suddenly back into the stream of tradition. Because of his great 
refusal nature remained suspect and despised, to be classed almost 
with the accursed triumvirate of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
So the vision which Petrarch caught as his gaze swept the horizon 
from Mount Ventoux was still-born, and his eyes turned inward 
to contemplate only the spectacle of the human soul. 

I have given this emphasis to Petrarch’s experience because 
its significance has not been previously understood. We must now 
survey more rapidly a number of more or less s'milar experiences 
on mounts of vision in modern times. 

We shall hardly be disappointed if we do not find instances 
in our supreme interpreter of life, for Shakespeare’s medium and 
method would scarcely embody experience in such terms. His men 
and women have visions aplenty ; he himself is singularly sensitive 
to the glory of light upon the mountain-peaks, as when Romeo 
exclaims : 


Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops— 


or when Horatio in “Hamlet” breathlessly warns his companions 
that 


the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


But the vision and the mount are not brought together, for we 
ean hardly include under such description the terrifying sight 
which Macbeth’s messenger caught from the hill when Birnam 
Wood began to move, or the dizzy scene in “Lear” which Edgar 
describes to his blind father from Dover Cliff. In the greatest 
poem of Shakespeare’s time, however, in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
the Red Cross Knight, who stands for Holiness, comes through 
bitter struggle to the highest mount, from which is revealed to him 
“a goodly city” : 

Whose wals and towres were builded high and strong 

Of perle and precious stone, that earthly tong 

Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell; 

Too high a ditty for my simple song. 


The Citty of the greate king hight it well, 
Wherein eternall peace and happinesse doth dwell. 
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As he thereon stood gazing, he might see 

The blessed Angels to and fro descend 

From highest heven in gladsome companee, 

And with great joy into that Citty wend, 

As commonly as frend does with his frend. 
Whereat he woondred much, and gan enquere, 
What stately building durst so high extend 

Her lofty towres unto the starry sphere, 

And what unknowen nation there empeopled were. 


His ancient guide, a holy man named Contemplation, explains: 


“Faire Knight,” (quoth he) “Hierusalem that is, 
The new Hierusalem, that God has built 
For those to dwell in that are chosen his, 
His chosen people, purg’d from sinful guilt 
With pretious blood, which cruelly was spilt 
On cursed tree, of that unspotted lam, 
That for the sinnes of al the world was kilt.” 


Not the least interesting feature of this notable allegorical picture 
is Spenser’s comparison of this Hill of Contemplation with other 
mounts of vision, Sinai and Olivet, as well as Parnassus. 

Two generations later, two of the greatest Christian teachers 
in our literature, Milton and Bunyan, carry out still more fully 
this prototype vision of Spenser. Early in The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, we recall, Christian is confronted with the Hill Difficulty, 
so steep and rugged that he must ascend painfully on his hands 
and knees, to be rewarded by reaching the House Beautiful on the 
heights. Here he is refreshed and inspired to go on, equipped with 
the armor of the Lord. Before he sets forth again he is shown 
the Delectable Mountains in Immanuel’s Land, from which the 
glories of the Celestial City may be seen. Thus from one mount 
of vision he is shown another more splendid, toward which he must 
strive. After the many severe trials, which everyone remembers 
(or used to remember), at last Christian and Faithful, battered 
and worn but triumphant, have struggled to the summit of the 
mountains called the Delectable, from which they catch the daz- 
zling vision of the city not made with hands, prepared by the Lord 
for those that love him, who flee from the wrath to come, and who 
are able to endure unto the end. “It was builded,” says Bunyan, 
“of pearls and precious stones, also the streets were paved with 
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gold; . . . and the reflection of the sun upon the City was so 
extremely glorious that they could not, as yet, with open face be- 
hold it.” The “Shining Ones” who have already gathered around 
explain to them: 


There is the Mount Sion the heavenly Jerusalem, the innumerable 
company of angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect. You are 
going now to the Paradise of God, wherein you shall see the tree of life, 
and eat of the never-fading fruits thereof; and when you come there, 
you shall have white robes given you, and your walk and talk shall be 
every day with the King, even all the days of eternity. There you shall 
not see again such things as you saw when you were in the lower region 
upon the earth; to wit, sorrow, sickness, affliction, and death; “for the 
former things are passed away.” You are going now to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob, and to the prophets, men that God hath taken away 
from the evil to come, and that are now resting upon their beds, each one 
walking in his righteousness. You must“there receive the comfort of 
all your toil, and have joy for all your sorrow; you must reap what you 
have sown, even the fruit of all your prayers, and tears, and sufferings 
for the King by the way. In that place you must wear crowns of gold, 
and enjoy the perpetual sight and visions of the Holy One; for there you 
shall see Him as He is. There also you shall serve Him continually with 
praise, with shouting and thanksgiving, whom you desired to serve in 
the world, though with much difficulty, because of the infirmity of your 
flesh. There your eyes shall be delighted with seeing and your ears 
with hearing the pleasant voice of the Mighty One. There you shall enjoy 
your friends again that are gone thither before you; and there you shall 
with joy receive even every one that follows into the holy place after 
you. There also you shall be clothed with glory and majesty, and put 
into an equipage fit to ride out with the King of Glory. When He shall 
come with sound of trumpet in the clouds, as upon the wings of the 
wind, you shall come with Him, and when He shall sit upon the throne of 
judgment, you shall sit by Him; yea, and when He shall pass sentence 
upon all the workers of iniquity, let them be angels or men, you also shall 
have a voice in that judgment, because they were His and your enemies. 
Also when He shall again return to the City, you shall go too, with sound 
of trumpet, and be ever with Him. 


In the light of such an incomparably shining vision of eternal 
blessedness we do not wonder that Christian victoriously passed 
the last tribulation, the River of Death, to be weleomed with 
peans of joy by the hosts beyond the flood as he makes his vision 
everlasting reality in the City of God. 

This is the greatest conception of the mount of vision in 
all the world’s prose outside the Bible itself. It is, indeed, little 
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more than a paraphrase of Scripture. For a still more sweeping 
vision of all human history and the whole scheme of salvation we 
must turn to the other great spokesman of Puritanism, John Mil- 
ton. In the eleventh book of Paradise Lost, after the fall but be- 
fore the expulsion of our first parents from the garden, the angel 
Michael conducts Adam to the summit of the highest hill of 
Paradise, 
from whose top 

The hemisphere of Earth in clearest ken 

Stretched out to the amplest reach of prospect lay. 

His eye might there command wherever stood 

City of old or modern fame, the seat 

Of mightiest empire... . 


By wondrous miracle time and space are annihilated. The whole 
history of Israel passes in review before Adam’s eyes, as Michael 
interprets the stupendous spectacle. Then as “that greater Man” 
appears, the angel expounds the means and significance of salva- 
tion, summing up his account thus: 


“So shall the World go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, 
Under her own weight groaning, till the day 
Appear of respiration to the just 
And vengeance to the wicked, at return 
Of Him so lately promised to thy aid, 
The Woman’s Seed—obscurely then foretold, 
Now amplier known thy Saviour and thy Lord; 
Last in the clouds from Heaven to be revealed 
In glory of the Father, to dissolve 
Satan with his perverted World; then raise 
From the conflagrant mass, purged and refined, 
New Heavens, new Earth, Ages of endless date 
Founded in righteousness and peace and love, 
To bring forth fruits, joy and eternal bliss.” 


Overpowered by these visions, Adam exclaims in rapt awe: 


“How soon hath thy prediction, Seer blest, 
Measured this transient World, the race of Time, 
Till Time stand fixed! Beyond is all abyss— 
Eternity, whose end no eye can reach. 

Greatly instructed I shall hence depart, 
Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge, what this vessel can contain; 
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Beyond which was my folly to aspire. 
Henceforth I learn that to obey is best.” 


To which the Angel makes final answer: 


“This having learned, thou hast attained the sum 
Of wisdom; hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knew’st by name, and all the ethereal powers, 
All secrets of the Deep, all Nature’s works, 

Or works of God in heaven, air, earth, or sea, 
All the riches of this world enjoy’dst, 

And all the rule, one empire. Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; add faith; 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 
By name to come called Charity, the soul 

Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loth 

To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 

A Paradise within thee, happier far.” 


And with this vision of Paradise achieved within the human breast 
our first parent and the archangel descend from the mount and 
the greatest English epic closes. Nothing except Dante can ap- 
proach the sweep and exultation and sheer splendor of this vision 
of Milton’s. The climax of Paradise Lost in fact reveals such 
supernal glory that the short and lesser known Paradise Re- 
gained is overshadowed. Yet we should not forget that this poem 
that describes the temptation of Christ is no unworthy counterpart 
to the scriptural account in which the mount of temptation becomes 
in very truth the mount of vision and victory. 

After gazing upon the panorama of time and eternity with 
Milton, we may feel that other mounts of vision will be negligible 
foothills, far below the majestic summit of his spiritual imagina- 
tion. But it may not be without value to survey in cursory fashion 
more or less similar conceptions of later poets. Just a century 
after Paradise Lost the lovable Goldsmith presented a rather 
memorable and moving picture of the European civilization of his 
age in a poem called “The Traveler, or a Prospect of Society.” 
As the point of vantage for his survey he chose an Alpine peak. 
Here, he says: 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend; 


And plac’d on high above the storm’s career, 
Look downward where an hundred realms appear; 
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Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 


And from here his imagination passes in review the condition of 
the several nations, focusing attention on the threatened decay of 
simple rural virtue, as lamented in his “Deserted Village,” and 
the consequent decline of the sturdy spirit of freedom. Although 
on a far less exalted level than Milton, Goldsmith has gathered up 
in his vision, not unworthily, much of the best of the new hu- 
manitarian thought of his age. 

A generation later still, in the time of the great liberation of 
man that we know as the Romantic Movement, the imagination of 
all the poets soars naturally to the mount of vision. From the 
many instances in Wordsworth I choose a passage from The Ex- 
cursion in which the seer looks down across valleys half hid by the 
mists. Upon his gaze bursts 


Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul 


Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks and emerald turf, 


Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 
Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 
Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in each, that marvellous array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 

In fleecy folds voluminous, enwrapped. 

Right in the midst, where interspace appeared 
Of open court, an object like a throne 

Under a shining canopy of state 

Stood fixed; and fixed resemblances were seen 
To implements of ordinary use, 

But vast in size, in substance glorified; 

Such as by Hebrew Prophets were beheld 

In vision—forms uncouth of mightiest power 
For admiration and mysterious awe. 

This little Vale, a dwelling-place of Man, 

Lay low beneath my feet; ’t was visible— 

I saw not, but I felt that it was there. 

That which I saw was the revealed abode 

Of Spirits in beatitude: my heart 

Swelled in my breast. “I have been dead,” I cried, 
“And now I live!” 
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This is typical of his rapt experiences in high solitary places when, 
as he said on one of these occasions, 


we are laid asleep 
In body and become a living soul. 


To select illustrations from the winged Shelley, also, is to choose 
among profusion of riches, although most of his visions are beheld 
by the disembodied soul from the air—like Lucifer’s revelation 
of the world in Miltonic fashion to Byron’s Cain—and not even 
from any point so earthy as a mere mountain-top. Perhaps the 
allegorical figure, which for simplicity’s sake we may call Liberty, 
in The Revolt of Islam will best serve our purpose : 
Upon the mountain’s dizzy brink she stood; 
She spake not, breathed not, moved not—there was thrown 
Over her look the shadow of a mood 
Which only clothes the heart in solitude, 
A thought of voiceless depth—she stood alone; 
Above, the heavens were spread; below, the flood 


Was murmuring in its caves; the wind had blown 
Her hair apart, through which her eyes and forehead shone. 


Such was the glorious ideal of liberty Shelley saw created from the 


new hopes of freedom which he saw early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Less concerned with mundane human problems, his friend 
Keats has left us just one such vision inspired by his first glimpse 
of Chapman’s translation of Homer, in those supreme lines: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Turning for a moment to the great German poem of the same 
period, we must remember that Faust in his lifelong pursuit of 
the experience that shall bring unalloyed happiness inaugurates 
the final stage of his life, the realization of himself in social service, 
with a vision from the summit of the mountain. He is not sure 
at first of the meaning of the lovely dim forms taking shape before 
hig eyes, and asks, 
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Doth me a rapturing form delude, 
As youth’s first fondly prized, long-yearn’d for, highest good? 
Well up the earliest treasures of my deepest heart; 


Like beauty of the soul rises the gracious form. 
Dissolveth not, but upward into ether floats, 
And with it, of my best self draws the best away. 


I must pass over Tennyson’s “Palace of Art,” Ruskin’s 
glorious chapter on mountain-glory in his Modern Painters, and 
many more, and conclude our survey of secular literature with the 
inspiring scene from Browning’s “Grammarian’s Funeral.” Be- 
cause their master had kept his eyes lifted toward the ideal his 
devoted pupils were bearing-the scholar forth to the mountain top 
as his final resting place. 

Here’s the top-peak; the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there; 

This man decided not to Live but to Know— 
Bury this man here? 

Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 


Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send! 


Loftily lying, 
Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 


Though not expressed in quite the exact terms of our previous in- 
stances, is it not plain that this lonely, rugged spot on the heights 
represented to the Grammarian’s followers a mount of vision 
which symbolized his own lofty outlook ¢ 

These, then, are some of the more outstanding mounts of 
vision in what we are pleased to call secular literature. 

But all of these are embodied in even grander forms in the 
sacred scriptures. Even a mere enumeration of the mounts of 
vision of the Bible would be superfluous for readers of the Meru- 
opist Review. But I cannot limit my survey of summits of 
mystic experience to secular literature. We must remind ourselves 
that almost from the beginnings of the sacred records the Almighty 
spoke to his chosen servants and gave them mighty revelations on 
the mount of vision. We think of Nebo, Sinai, and Horeb. Alone 
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with God in the pure air on the mountain-top, as near to heaven 
as man can get in the flesh, Moses becomes for all time the proto- 
type of the recipient of the heavenly vision. In the burning bush 
on Horeb came the vision which meant an awakening, spiritual 
preparation, as well as preliminary prophecy and promise. On 
Sinai was given the revelation of the law which stands as the 
ethical code through millenniums. On Nebo, with its summit of 
Pisgah, was revealed a final vision of the Promised Land. 

Then throughout Israel’s history it is the highest elevation 
in the sacred city which is the tangible symbol of the nation’s 
aspiration toward the spiritual and of its adoration of Jehovah. 
It is Mount Zion which the Almighty hath desired for his abode. 
And toward this the psalmist constantly turns with rapt longing 
and devotion. For “this is his holy mountain, beautiful in eleva- 
tion, the joy of the whole earth.” Here the Lord is in his holy 
temple, revealing himself to his people, as he had revealed himself 
on Horeb, Sinai, and Pisgah. 

Still more sublime, if possible, are the mounts of vision of 
the New Testament. Christ was born in lowly wise on the plains, 
but his victory over temptation, his great sermon to men, his trans- 
figuration, his surrender on Olivet, and his crucifixion took place 
upon the heights. And all were to him mounts of vision and they 
have come to embody the hope of mankind. 

So men of aspiration and insight in all times have, in their 
greatest moments, lifted their eyes and their souls to the heights. 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps, 
To bring the Lord Christ down, 


affirms the poet, but we feel ourselves nearer to divine truth on 
the mount. It is only a seeming paradox that the depths of ex- 
perience and of the eternal mysteries are plumbed best by the 
highest summits that the soul can reach. Only the sacred scripture 
has uttered the secret of attaining the vision: “Who shall ascend 
unto thy holy hill? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart.” 
For man may climb the mount and not receive the heavenly vision. 
But the pure in heart, whether in the valleys of common experience 
or on the heights of exalted insight, shall see God. 
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ASTROLOGY AND PROVIDENCE 


Epvarp Kéntie 
University of Bonn, Germany 


“Astro.tocy!” Still a puzzling fact in the history of human 
civilization! Are we not lured to study its original home, its 
historical significance, its legitimate rights; are we not anxious 
to learn more about it? May I be allowed to answer these ques- 
tions very briefly ¢ 

The chief abode of astrology in antiquity was Babylon. Of 

Egypt we hear, of course, that “they discovered what the future 
had in store for each man by noting the day on which he was 
born” (Herodotus, ii, 82). But the Orient, or more exactly, 
sabylon, was the region in which the interpretation of celestial 
omens was first developed and was investigated with the greatest 
zeal, In the royal library of Kuyunjik (the northern quarters 
of Nineveh) two entire series of cuneiform tablets have been ex- 
cavated: in them the heavenly omens are listed for the prognos- 
tication of the future. 

One of these works begins with the words “When the Bel- 
star” (that is, Jupiter). It includes at least sixty-six tablets, clay 
tablets being the ordinary writing material on the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. Another series is devoted to lunar eclipses; we read, 
for instance: “An eclipse of the moon on the first day (of the 
month in which the question was asked) will be calamitous for 
Elam (east of Babylonia) and Amurru (the westland), but 
auspicious for the king, my lord; may the heart of the king, my 
lord, be cheered!” Or, as another text reads: “If in the month 
of Ulilu (September) there takes place on the 14th an eclipse 
beginning in the north and ceasing in the southeast, beginning dur- 
ing the first watch of the night, ceasing during the middle watch, 
an oracular answer will be given to the king of Akkad (northern 
Babylonia).”” Through many other examples it could be demon- 
strated that although many other forms of divination enjoyed the 
prestige of national institutions in Babylon and in Nineveh, 
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astrology held the first rank among them. For this reason the 
astrological practitioners who later traveled through the Roman 
world in numerous bands, were simply called Chald@wans (as al- 
ready in Dan. 1. 4 and often). Emperor Augustus was a patron 
of astrological lore. The Roman poet Manilius could dedicate to 
him his didactic poem on celestial phenomena, and it was un- 
doubtedly in harmony with the current views that Virgil, in his 
poems on country life ((eorgica, i, 495 ff.), could sing: “If thou 
observest the fleeting sun, and the moons in the fixed order of their 
succession, the morning hour will never deceive thee.” But later 
the astrologers were banished from Rome and even from Italy, as 
under Claudius (52 a. p.), Vitellius, Vespasian, and others. 

In the Middle Ages, however, astrology was included in the 
curriculum of such famous universities as Bologna and Padua, 
and some of the adepts attained to great fame and influence in 
later days. This is true of Nostradamus (1503-1566), who, hav- 
ing been professor of astrology at Salona, became later the adviser 
of Charles IX, king of France, and for this reason was intro- 
duced by Goethe in his Faust. The réle that the astrologer Seni 
played in the life of Wallenstein is known to every reader of 
Schiller’s tragedy, Wallenstein’s Tod. 

But the death knell was to strike at last even for this, the 
noblest of the arts of divination. Even though a believer in it 
was still to be found here and there, it was only like the distant 
sound of the church bell in an isolated village, as compared with 
the previous general proclamation of astrological oracles through 
cities and countries. It was the growing evidence of the unreliable 
character of its predictions, and the clearer perception of the 
inanity of all attempts to influence the destiny of individuals or of 
nations, that worked together to dig a grave for astrology. 

What a mighty advance in the progress of civilization! For 
how often had the insinuations of the astrologer blocked a ra- 
tional examination of a given emergency and prompt energetic 
measures on the part of statesmen and commanders of armies! 
The fetters were shattered at last! The way was again clear for 
the quiet reflection of the mind and for the determined effort of 
the will; human intelligence had won a great victory. 
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But something more should be said of the place occupied by 
astrology in the history of civilization. In this historical sketch 
the Hebrew culture has been wholly ignored: such is unfortunately 


the case in many contemporary treatments of the subject. This 
nation, however, was aware, in the consciousness of its noblest 
leaders, of having reached a level far above that of celestial divina- 
tion. This fact is strikingly brought out in a passage of the He- 
brew historical records, namely, in the episode of Balaam (Num. 
22-24), so interesting in many respects. This heathen was at 
first inclined to inquire the will of the Deity through “enchant- 
ments” (Num. 24. 1) until he noticed the futility of that method 
and consented to follow the lofty truth that had been disclosed 
to him. 

Astrology is not mentioned with those kinds of divination 
that were unfortunately current among the uneducated and god- 
less Israelites (see for details my Theologie des A. T. (1923), § 7). 
The leading spirits of Israel again and again condemned astrology 
as a practice far below the level of God’s people. Do we not read, 
for instance, in the book of Jeremiah (10. 2): “Learn not the way 
of the nations, and be not dismayed at the signs of heaven, for the 
nations are dismayed by them”? Furthermore, the astrologers 
and star-gazers of the Babylonians are the object of mockery 
(Isa, 47. 13), they who divided the sky in sections and prognosti- 
cated the destiny of a man from the quarter in which his birth 
star was located. (See C. Bezold, Babylon und Ninive (1912), 
p. 85.) The poet who wrote the book of Job (31. 26f.) states 
proudly that the hero of his poem did not behold “the moon walk- 
ing in brightness” or wandering with its full brilliance through 
the skies. 

How are we to explain this striking fact that the spiritual 
leaders of Israel took, with reference to astrology, a view without 
parallel in the ancient world? Why did they, so many centuries 
before the Roman emperors mentioned above, look down upon 
the astrologers with a smile of commiseration, urging their people 
to beware of their influence? This attitude was based on their 
correct philosophy of life and this, in its turn, received its orienta- 
tion from their religion; and rightly so. 
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Nature in its totality, and in particular the immensurable 
celestial world with its distant stars, reveals to mankind the ex- 
istence of an immense universal mind, endowed with might, wis- 
dom, and goodness. As we stand before that wonderful clock in 
the Strassburg Cathedral, on the right of the main altar, we nat- 
urally ask ourselves: “Who created this masterpiece?’ So con- 
sidering the heavenly bodies, with their gravitation and fixed 
orbits, should we not postulate an originator, should we not recog- 
nize a spirit that devised this mechanism of surpassing magnitude 
and complication? Never will the human spirit be prevented 
from answering yes to this question. Even a mind usually in- 
clined to skepticism like that of Frederick the Great could write: 
“Man is a reasonable being sprung from the bosom of nature; 
nature must therefore be infinitely more intelligent than he is, 
or she must needs have conferred upon him perfections that she 
herself did not possess, which would be a logical contradiction” 
((fuvres de Frédéric le Grand, tome viii). Furthermore, the 
master of critical philosophy, Immanuel Kant, makes this con- 
fession: “Two things fill the spirit with renewed wonder as our 
thought is directed to them with increasing frequency and per- 
severance: the heavens with their stars above me, and the moral 
law within me” (Kant, at the end of his Critique of Practical 
Reason). 

Never will a simple heart fail to recognize the manifold bene 
fits that are provided for man by the laws of nature; on the other 
hand, the dose of evil mixed with them acts like a stimulus to 
overcome this evil and thus becomes a powerful lever in the prog- 
ress of civilization; this sufficiently explains the presence of evil 
in the world. 

Through this undeniable self-revelation of the primeval spirit 
in the universe, nature not only plants in the human soul the 
thought of God, but also kindles the gratitude for the invisible 
benefactor of mankind, fills the heart both with trust in him and 
with the piety that grows therefrom, becoming the chief root of 
human morality. Nay, since nature thus becomes a mirror of 
that spirit of love and wisdom who crowns the series of earthly 
creatures with man, a being endowed with moral qualities, the ob- 
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servation of nature thus leads us to the thought of a Providence 
whose aim is the education and welfare of mankind. 

All these thoughts, in contrast with astrological vagaries, 
are actually disclosed by nature to direct man’s endeavors toward 
a higher culture. But the Architect of the Universe did not limit 
himself to such precepts as these, to which the outer world attracts 
our attention. On the contrary, he proclaimed the fundamental 
principles of the moral law through his prophets and other biblical 
teachers, principles that were gradually made more specific through 
their application to particular circumstances, and were then spirit- 
ualized to the highest degree. 

In the picture of the future painted by the biblical mes- 
sengers of God, the stars were endowed with a new light of com- 
fort, to brighten the paths of life. These stars of the biblical reve- 
lation have guided with their light the subsequent history, to such 
a degree as was possible without destroying the freedom of the 
human will, and as was expedient for the comfort and salvation of 
human souls, 
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THE FAITH ONCE DELIVERED TO THE SAINTS 


A Tuerotoeicat Symposium 


Tue following symposium is a free discussion of the proper 
interpretation for the present moment of that well-known phrase 
in Jude, “Contend earnestly for the faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the saints.” These articles have been contributed 
by outstanding leaders in the Methodist Episcopal Church who 
were chosen by the Editor as typical of most of the various in- 
tellectual doctrinal attitudes in Methodism. They have all been 
asked to answer the following questions : 

1. Who delivered the faith once for all to the saints ? 

2. Who were the saints to whom this faith was thus delivered ’ 

3. When and where did the delivery of this faith take place’ 

4. What was the faith thus delivered once for all, and where 
can the exact definition of it be found ? 

5. What is the present meaning of this historic sentence / 

6. What is the present method of contending for such a faith 
as was thus once delivered ¢ 

It is the hope of the Mernopist Review that these brief 
studies of this perplexing problem may greatly help to clear our 
religious atmosphere of the dust and fog raised by the fierce and 
furious debate of those who are more concerned about theological 
triumph than spiritual certitude. 

The Editor of the Mernopist Review, and not the writers, 
is responsible for the rather unfitting titles affixed to these ex- 
cellent discussions. 


A Freo svt Irentc Contention FoR THE Fartu 


Jude tells us that he once contemplated writing about the 
“eommon salvation,” but we do not know that he ever carried out 
his intention. In such a treatise he would doubtless have told us 
with desired explicitness the significance of the word “faith” as 
used by him. The strange Epistle which he did write was only 
incidental to meet an emergency, and perhaps it is the last of the 
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Christian Seriptures to be stretched upon the rack to extort a 
meaning. 

However, omitting the portions of it which are descriptive of 
the errorists and their immoralities and the punishment which 
was their due, the Epistle in less than two hundred words con- 
tains many implications of what Jude regarded as the “common 
salvation”; and there seems to be no reason for thinking it was 
in any way different from the common salvation of the other New 
Testament writers. Jude had no need to formally declare just 
how much he included in the word “faith,” for he was writing 
to those who believed as he did. It was wholly gratuitous to 
say that by “the faith” the author meant a fixed deposit of dogma, 
stereotyped and final. Indeed, the implication of the whole 
Epistle is to the contrary. For the revolt of the evil men against 
whom Jude inveighed was practical rather than intellectual; and 
“the faith”, was just that very faith which those ungodly men 
denied, namely, the grace of God manifest in Jesus Christ. And 
that which had been placed in jeopardy by the false teaching was 
the moral and spiritual life of the Church, and not chiefly, if 
at all, a body of Christian doctrines. 

In the New Testament the primary and essential meaning 
of “faith” is a trustful act of the soul in Jesus Christ, while only 
secondarily does it include belief in doctrine. The faith of the 
early Christians was not a mere acceptance of historical narratives, 
but a joyful conviction that the marvelous history was related to 
their own conscious salvation. The infinitely precious faith, 
which was to be defended at all costs, was the knowledge of God 
in Christ which had resulted in the believer’s eternal life. Jesus 
Christ had given the life which he had from God to those who 
should be witnesses unto him, and had sent them to preach that 
gospel everywhere. To do this they started for the uttermost parts 
of the world, not to teach a new theology but to transmit a grace 
and life, Their fervor was not for a theology, but for a Person. 
He in whom they believed, they believed to be the inspirer of their 
belief as well as its object. For them “any faith in him, however 
small, was better than any faith about him, however great.” They 
went forth constrained by the joyous life which they realized for 
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themselves, and which they believed had appeared unto all 
men. 

Yet, while this is the primary meaning of faith, secondarily 
faith includes a belief in certain great truths. Believers in Jesus 
Christ are justified in drawing inferences beyond the bounds of 
experience. Christian experience involves the assurance that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. In no other 
way can believers in Jesus explain the richness and greatness which 
they know to be his gift. The life of faith grows a creed. Be- 
lievers necessarily add to their faith knowledge. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, that in the New Testament writings Jesus is 
placed in the same sphere with God. Although they did not set 
forth their faith in arguments, and their writings were not sys- 
tematic but called out by the oceasion, as Jude’s Epistle was, yet 
everywhere God and Christ seem to have been coterminous in the 
thought of the writers. That by Christ men touched God is so 
inwoven with all the writings of the New Testament that to with- 
draw that great truth would tear the Gospels and Epistles to 
shreds, deprive them of all historic and religious value, and leave 
the whole fabric of Christianity a web of misconception and mis- 
representation. Everywhere, directly or indirectly, there is an 
implication of Christ’s deity. In the synoptic Gospels the story 
reveals Jesus Christ as the reinterpreter of God’s law, the ruler 
of a kingdom which is the kingdom of God and of heaven, the for- 
giver of sins, the judge and decider of the destinies of men, the 
only one by whom men can know God the Father, and the bestower 
of the Holy Spirit. Nothing short of the deity of Jesus Christ 
can satisfy the language of the synoptic Gospels, even if the ac- 
count of his miraculous birth, his resurrection and ascension is 
omitted. Neither can anything less account for the history re- 
corded in The Acts and elsewhere. The differences between Saint 
Paul and the other saints of early time, such as exist among the 
saints of to-day, are not coneerning Jesus Christ as the revelation 
of God and the Lord and Redeemer of men. What Paul declared 
more formally is implicit elsewhere. In content there is little, if 
any, progressive development. The “common faith” of which 
Paul wrote to Titus was the “faith” defended by Jude. “Already 
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in the first two generations all that men can say to magnify had 
been said about Jesus Christ.” Clement, the Bishop of Rome, 
who wrote at about the same time as Jude, said, “One must think 
of Christ as one thinks of God.” This “common faith” crystal- 
lized as a baptismal confession shortly after in the so-called Apos- 
tles’ Creed, in which Jesus is declared to be the only begotten Son 
of the Father and our Lord. 

How far the early Church understood the way by which God 
through Christ sought to reconcile the world unto himself, we have 
no formal treatise to tell. The apostle to the Gentiles magnified 
the crucifixion and atonement, the resurrection and immortality, 
and said “some things hard to be understood,” and easily wrested, 
but Christ was the One whom he preached and served. 

How little the early Church said to account for the life of 
Him through whom the grace of God was given! Only Matthew 
and Luke give the history of the birth of Christ. Paul, who wrote 
more than all the other writers of the New Testament, does not 
mention it. It must be said, however, that the argumentum e silentio 
works both ways. Although Paul does not mention the miraculous 
birth, neither does he deny it, as he surely would have done if he 
had not credited the report; for it is inconceivable that he was ig- 
norant of the story. And how truly that story comports with 
everything else we know about Jesus! How fitting is the account 
of his birth with the fact of his resurrection! The two are much 
easier to believe than one alone would be. For those who know 
the power of the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit and of Christ 
formed within as the hope of glory, the conception by the Holy 
Ghost is profoundly significant, and is in keeping with the whole 
doctrine of the union of human nature with the divine through 
a new birth, the indwelling of God, and the power of an end- 
less life. 

The Bible is the book of life in which, as in life itself, truth 
is found by man’s reaction upon fact and circumstance. We may 
not, therefore, look for exact definitions in the Seriptures. How- 
ever, perhaps we may say that the answer to the question, “What 
was ‘the faith which was delivered once for all to the saints,’ and 
where can the exact definition of it be found?” is well stated in 
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2 Oor. 5. 17-19: “Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature; the old things are passed away; behold, they are become 
new. But all things are of God, who reconciled us to himself 
through Christ, and gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation ; 
to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” 

If the conclusions above are correct, it should not be difficult 
to answer the question, “Who delivered the faith once for all to 
the saints?” The Holy Spirit is forever the Teacher of the 
Church, or, if holy men have a part, it is only as they are moved 
by the Holy Spirit. That the gift and power of the Holy Spirit 
was regarded as a new experience for the Church and the world 
is evidenced in Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost, in which 
he declared that the gift of the Holy Spirit with accompanying 
power was prophesied by Joel, “And it shall be in the last days, 
saith God, I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh; and it 
shall be, that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved.” According to John, in pre-Pentecostal days, “The 
Spirit was not yet given.” But in The Acts we have the history 
of the Spirit’s enlarging activity in the organization and growing 
life of the Church. Innumerable declarations of the work of the 
Spirit are given in the Epistles. All inspiration and spiritual 


gifts and knowledge of Jesus Christ are declared to be by the 


Spirit ; and, as Paul declared, “No man can say Jesus is the Lord 
but in the Holy Spirit.” It is clear that the exaltation and fer- 
vor of the early Church was associated with the coming into the 
world of a new and unparalleled power who witnessed to Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of men. 

And who were the saints to whom this faith was once de- 
livered? When Peter in his great confession said, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” Jesus said unto him, “Blessed 
art thou, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven; and upon this conviction will | 
build my Church.” The Spirit moved meh to acknowledge Jesus 
as Lord, and build the Church in that conviction. They who thus 
acknowledged him were the stewards of the mysteries of God. 
They were the beloved of the Father (“sanctified,” A. V.), and 
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“kept for Jesus Christ,” to whom Jude appealed to defend the 
“faith.” 

The question, “When and where did the delivery of this faith 
take place?” has been measurably answered above. The question 
fits the too easy inference that the “faith” was a fixed quantum of 
belief. If, as we believe, the “faith” grew to more and more, and 
the Church grew in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as Peter exhorted, and that from “the first principles of 
Christ the Church” pressed on to perfection, no definite time and 
place can be given for the delivery of “the faith.” 

What is the present meaning of this historic sentence? Chris- 
tianity still centers in Christ. Definitions have been revised and 
theories as to his work have been reconstructed again and again, 
but the glory of Jesus Christ as the unique and solitary and sin- 
less Revelation of God and Redeemer of men is not obscured. 
We have no theory of the atonement worthy of all acceptation, but 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners is still a 
faithful saying. But we surely know that the “faith” cannot be 
identified with the formulations of doctrine which, here and there, 
have obtained ecclesiastical sanction and been embodied in creeds. 
It is still living and growing, and expanding its implications with 
every increase of knowledge. Christ has said many things to his 
“saints” in nineteen hundred years which the disciples could not 
bear, or understand, in the beginning; and new truth is con- 
stantly radiating from him who forever is the Truth. His King- 
dom in the hearts of men is an expanding one, and fresh occasions 
teach new duties. We still call him Lord and Master, and do well 
to do so; and we therefore seek to understand what his sayings 
involve, and to do them at increasing cost of life and treasure. 

Because of the enlargement of human nature through union 
with God in Christ modern “saints” should, and do, better under- 
stand the nature and extent of the Kingdom which once was as a 
grain of mustard seed. We have now to consider a great tree. 
The “saints” have now organized the historic Church, and can do 
more than contend with ungodly men for the “faith.” They may 
assume the offensive and take the field. The field is the world— 


geographical, political, social, and economic. 
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And is this the answer to the question, “How shall we at pres- 
ent contend for such a faith as once delivered to the saints?” Jude 
contended by denunciations which to modern ears sound somewhat 
fierce. Paul said, “The Lord’s servant must not strive.” This 
difference of the early saints is embarrassing. We therefore turn 
to Phillips Brooks, a modern saint, “a doctor of the law had in 
honor of all the people,” who said: 

“Definers and defenders of the faith are always needed, but it is bad 
for a church when its ministers count it their true work to define and 
defend the faith rather than to preach the gospel. Beware of the tendency 
to preach about Christianity, and try to preach Christ. To discuss the 
relations of Christianity and science, Christianity and society, Chris- 


tianity and politics is good. To set Christ forth to men so that they 
shall know him, and in gratitude and love become his—that is far better.” 


This quotation is made with the more pleasure because while 
fitly stating how “saints” should contend, it at the same time seems 
to justify the principal position of this writing as to nature and 
content of the “faith” which forever should be maintained. 

W. O. Sueparp. 
{Bishop Wi1u1amM Orvitite Sueparp, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., superintends 


the Portland, Oregon, Area of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He has 
published Oakland Sermons.) 


Aw Execeticat Answer 


Tue small space allowed for each article of this symposium 
could all be oceupied with a discussion of the Epistle itself on 
any one or all of the following points: 

1. The date of the Epistle. The fixing of the date would 
have a bearing on the interpretation of the abuses against which 
the Epistle is aimed. The date is variously put by eminent schol- 
ars all the way from 65 a. p. or earlier. Renan puts it at 54 a. p., 
down to 200 a. p. The corruptions which called forth the Epistle 
might be some of the early Antinomian movements, Carpocratian- 
ism, Gnostic heresies, or some of the pagan abuses of Paul’s day 
against which he warns his churches at Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, and to which he refers in 2 Timothy and 
Titus. To know when the letter was written would help to de- 
termine who the corrupters were, 
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2. The significance of Jude’s use of apocryphal literature, 
such as the Book of Enoch, written somewhere between 200 g. c. 
and the Christian era, probably near 165 s. c., and The Assump- 
tion of Moses, 7, 29 a. p., and the bearing of such literature on the 
authority of the Epistle. 

3. The relation of this epistle to second Peter. The priority 
of each is ably supported by eminent biblical scholars. Did Jude 
copy from second Peter or did the author of second Peter make a 
free use of the Epistle of Jude? 

4. The place of writing and the destination of the Epistle. 
Where was it written? In Alexandria, Jerusalem, or some other 
place in Palestine? To what church was it sent? The Church 
in Rome, the Church in Corinth, or the Church in Antioch, Syria ? 

5. The author of the Epistle. Which one of the many Judes 
mentioned in apostolic and early post-apostolic times was the au- 
thor? Was it Jude the son of James, sometimes identified with 
Lebbeeus or Thaddeus (see Luke 6. 16, John 14. 22, Acts 1. 13), 
or Jude the brother of our Lord and of James (see Matt. 13. 55, 
Mark 6. 3), or Judas Barsabbas (see Acts 15. 22-34), or was it 
Judas, the last bishop of Jerusalem in the reign of Hadrian, 117- 
138 a. p. (see Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, iv, 5, 3)¢ The 
name of Jude, or Judas, would likely be popular, both because of 
the historical importance of the tribe of Judah and especially be- 
cause of the greatness and heroism of Judas Maccabeeus, of whom 
Gentiles as well as Jews may well be proud. 

None of these questions can be answered with certainty; yet 
all of them have an important bearing on the interpretation of 
the Epistle. 

Now among the many theories on the above points a fairly 
good working one would seem to be this: 

(1) The date of the writing can be put as early as 65 a. p., 
perhaps a little earlier. And the dangers to which the faith was 
exposed might have been such pagan corruptions as Paul mentions 
in Rom. 16. 17-32, Phil. 3. 17-19, 1 Thess. 4. 3-7, 2 Thess. 2. 
1-12, 2 Tim. 3. 1-9, and Titus 1. 10-14. 

There is no reference in Jude to the fall of Jerusalem, which 
occurred in 70 a. p, If the letter was written soon after the fall, 
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some reference would more likely be made to it. The author would 
be apt to cite it as a modern punishment on sin just as he did the 
ancient punishment which came upon Israel ir the wilderness when 
they had sinned and upon the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and other rebellious people who perished in the rebellion of 
Korah, verses 5-16. To put the writing of the letter so long after 
the fall of Jerusalem that its horrors had been forgotten and the 
profound impression it made erased would not fit other facts as 
well as a date earlier than a. p. 70. 

(2) The use of the Book of Enoch and The Assumption of 
Moses in the early second half of the first century would not be 
likely to weaken the authority of the Epistle. 

First-century Christians would be more likely to think that 
if the brother of our Lord and of James, who was president of the 
Church at Jerusalem (see Acts 15. 13-21, 21. 18, and Gal. 1. 19), 
made use of apocryphal literature, it was because it was inspired 
and would in no way weaken his own authority, than Christians 
of later time; for a decided change of attitude toward apocryphal 
literature took place later on and its use would be of doubtful value. 
Chrysostom (345-407 a. p.) speaks contemptuously of the Apoc- 
rypha and its “blasphemous fables.” (See J. B. Mayor in Ez- 
positor’s Greek New Testament, p. 236.) 

(3) The weight of probability strongly favors the priority 
of Jude. The Epistle of Jude seems to be an emergency epistle 
struck off in haste to meet an urgent and immediate need. Jude 
felt the danger was already at work and must be dealt with at 
once. Second Peter is more calm and deliberate, and while the 
danger is there the need of meeting it at once does not seem so 
pressing. The priority of second Peter is supported by such able 
scholars as Doctors Biggs, Spitta, Zahn, and others. The priority 
of Jude is supported by equally able scholars and more of them, 
namely, Holtzman, Harnack, Weiss, Plummer, Farrar, Salmon, 
Chase, Peake, and others. There are difficulties in the way of 
putting second Peter as early as Jude. Many scholars place the 
date of second Peter between the middle and close of the second 
century. But the arguments for it cannot be given here for want 


of space, 
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(4) The place of writing was probably somewhere in Pales- 
tine, perhaps Jerusalem. As to its destination, the church which 
best fits all the requirements of the case would be the church in 
Antioch, Syria. 

Jude seems to be familiar with the writings of Paul and any 
allusions to them would be understood by that church, for Paul 
had been there many times. (See Acts 13. 1-4.) Paul, then 
called Saul, had been working in the church and with Barnabas 
had been sent out by that church on his first missionary journey. 
(See Acts 14. 26; 15. 35.) After completing the first missionary 
journey Paul and Barnabas again spent some time in the same 
church and were sent as delegates to Jerusalem to help settle some 
difficulties which had arisen about ceremonies, and from that 
Church again they went forth to review the missionary work in 
which they had been engaged. In Acts 18. 22 he spent some time 
in Antioch. The allusions to any of Paul’s teaching or the use 
of Pauline words such as dytog (verse 3), «Anroic (verse 1), dic 
anoBavévra (verse 12), and wuyt«ol uh Eyovrec (verse 19), would 
sound very familiar to the Christians at Antioch, for they are 
characteristically Pauline. 

(5) The Jude who wrote the Epistle was most likely the 
brother of our Lord and of James (see Matt. 13. 55 and Mark 
6. 3). He calls himself a servant of Jesus Christ and a brother 
of James. Modesty may have prevented him from calling himself 
a brother of Jesus Christ, but calling himself the brother of James 
(who was the brother of Jesus), who was president of the Church 
at Jerusalem, would give him prominence enough to get a hearing 
for his letter. 


The grandsons of Jude, the brother of James, are said to 
have been brought before Domitian (81-96 a. p.) and dismissed 
with contempt because they had the rough hands of toilers. They 
apparently were grown men, but not considered dangerous to the 
empire. If Jude’s grandsons were grown men between 81—06 a. p., 
that would naturally throw the birth of Jude not long after that 
of our Lord and would make the writing of the Epistle quite likely 


fall somewhere between 60 and 70 4. p. 
Now with this introductory background, which leaves many 
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things less certain than we would like, let us attempt to answer 
the questions submitted for this symposium. 

1. Who delivered the faith once for all to the saints? 

The answer, of course, in the first instance would be God, 
who made a self revelation of his love in grace and salvation, but 
that revelation was mediated through lawgivers, poets, and proph- 
ets in the Old Testament and through the apostles in the New Tes- 
tament, reaching its completeness as a revelation and its effective- 
ness as salvation in Jesus Christ. (See Heb. 11. 5, Matt. 1. 21, 
Luke 19. 10, 2 Cor. 5. 14-21, Gal. 2. 2, and many other passages. ) 

The word draé, “once for all,’’ does not mean at one time, but 
refers rather to a once-for-all work that needs not to be done over 


again. It can refer to a once-for-all process as well as to a once- 


for-all act. 

The once-for-allness of that work leaves no room or need for 
the vicious innovations which these subtler corrupters were trying 
to introduce. 

God’s redemptive work will not be set aside nor superseded by 
any work of man and is therefore a “once-for-all” work, given by 
God, mediated through man, completed and made effective in 
Jesus Christ. 

2. Who were the saints to whom this faith was thus delivered? 

To no particular group at any one time, but to the believing 
and obedient people of God to whom God, both immediately and 
mediately, had been making his revelation from the first dawn to 
the time of the writing of the Epistle. 

The word dyio: was the common term of designation for 
Christians in apostolic times and was a favorite with Paul. (See 
Rom. 1. 6, 8, 27; 12. 13; 1 Cor. 1. 2; 6. 1; 2 Cor. 1. 1; Eph. 1. 18; 
2. 19; 3. 8; Phil. 1. 1, 21, 22; Col. 1. 2. See also Acts 9. 18, 32, 
41; Heb. 6. 10; Rev. 5. 8; 8. 3, 4.) The word was also used in 
the Old Testament to designate saints or holy ones. (See Deut. 
33. 2; 1 Sam. 2. 9; Psa. 16. 3; 30. 4; 37. 28; 50. 5; 97. 10; 116. 
15; 132. 9; Dan. 7. 18, etc.) 

We would say, therefore, that the “saints” were godly people 
in general. The term to-day would mean Christians in general. 

3, When and where did the delivery of this faith take place ’ 
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This question is partly answered in the above answer. Inas- 
much as the self revelation of God and his redemptional work for 
man which culminated in Jesus Christ was progressive, covering 
many centuries, and was given in many places, we would answer, 
at no one time and in no one place was the faith delivered. God was 
inspiring spiritually minded men to receive his messages who in 
turn communicated and interpreted them to the people of their 
respective ages. 

4. What was the faith delivered once for all and where can 
the exact definition of it be found? 

There is no “exact definition” of it given in the New Testament 
upon which there would be general agreement. The term “the 
faith” occurs many times in the New Testament, especially by 
Paul. He seems to use it as the equivalent of “the gospel.” (See 
Eph. 4. 13; Phil. 1.27; Col. 1. 23; 1 Tim. 5. 8; 6. 10, 12, 21; 2 
Tim, 4. 7; Titus 1. 4.) 

The same meaning seems to be attached to it in the Acts. 
(See 3. 16; 6. 7; 14. 27; 16. 5.) “The faith” and “the gospel” 
may have been used interchangeably and Jude may have used it in 
the same way, but we cannot be sure of an “exact definition” of it. 

On the meaning of the term as used by Jude there is a wide 
difference of opinion among scholars. Some hold that it means a 
body of formulated truth as a doctrine or creed. Others hold that 
it means the substance rather than the form of the doctrine and 
was equivalent to “the gospel” as used by Paul and other New 
Testament writers. Others hold that it was the body of truth 
which the apostles delivered to the primitive church and upon 
which the Church was established. Others still hold that it means 
a steadfast grace of confidence which was a gift of God and stood 
between subjective faith as a personal act and objective faith as a 
body of doctrine. 

So where there is such a wide difference of opinion as to 
what the term means large latitude must be allowed in its in- 
terpretation. But taking the whole Epistle into account, the most 
natural interpretation of “the faith” would be to identify it with 
other terms in the letter such as the “common salvation” of verse 3, 
the “grace of God” and “sovereignty of God and Christ” of verse 
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4, the “most holy faith” of verse 20, and the rich and victorious 
experience of verse 24. That is, the author in all these different 
places and by all these different terms means the same thing. For 
what he speaks of especially in verses 3, 4, and 20 is:precisely what 
is being endangered by the corrupters of whom he warns his 
readers. 

His original purpose was to write a treatise on or an ex- 
position of the “common salvation.” Then he receives news, 
perhaps by letter or messenger, that this very salvation was being 
undermined by those corrupters who had insinuated themselves 
into the Church and were turning the grace of God into lascivious- 
ness and denying the Lordship of God and of Christ. 

So instead of writing his exposition of the common salva- 
tion to the Church, he calls upon the Church to make a vigorous 
defense of the salvation that was now in peril. He compares these 
licentious corrupters to the sinning Israelites who perished in the 
wilderness, to fallen angels, to the inhabitants of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and to other wicked and rebellious people who perishe« 
because of their sin (verses 5-16, see above). In verses 42, 13, 
16 he points out that these corrupters were dangerous, greedy, 
hypocritical, licentious, proud, unscrupulous, ete. It does not 
seem that they were so much attacking a body of religious truth 
as they were undermining religion itself, setting God and Christ 
at naught, desecrating the sacred meetings and making havoe of 
the spiritual life of the Church. 

In verse 20 he calls upon his readers to build themselves up 
on their most holy faith which was being imperiled, so that by 
prayer and through the power of the Holy Spirit they would be 
able to resist the corrupting influences which were at work among 
them. Then in verse 24 he assures them that God will keep them 
steadfast in their rich experience and give them victory through a 
perfect character. In the doxology of verse 25 he proclaims the 
glory, majesty, and sovereignty of God and Christ which these 
corrupters denied. 

It does not seem to me reasonable that he would urge his 
readers to contend for a body of doctrine which he does not define 
and then proceed to describe the dangers to which their religious 
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life was exposed as though it was something different. I take it 
that to the readers “the faith” meant their spiritual life, including 
both their intellectual beliefs and their practical Christian ex- 
perience; that is, the faith and practice of what we to-day would 
eall the Christian life. 

5. What is the present meaning of this historic statement ? 

The same as to the first readers of the Epistle except that 
it has been greatly enlarged and enriched. The deposit of cen- 
turies of Christian thinking and experience gives us a body of 
formulated truths and principles made applicable to a far wider 
range of needs and service than obtained in Jude’s days. But 
our body of formulated doctrine is not static, but expansive and 
progressive, and our application of Christian principles is not run 
into a rigid mold, but is adaptable to every new need that may arise. 
God is still in his world, speaking his truth to human hearts and 
revealing his will in human progress. 

Christianity is not a fixed set of beliefs and rules, but a pro- 
gressive dynamic spiritual life, clothing itself in such forms of 
belief, and expressing itself in such methods of service, and ap- 
plying itself in such measures of power as may in every age be 
necessary to a revelation of the will of God in the salvation and 
spiritual culture of man, Christianity is not a system of doctrine, 
though it has one as a form; it is the Spirit of God operating as a 
dynamic in human life both individual and corporate or social. 

We say, therefore, that the “faith once for all delivered to the 
saints” is the love of God our Father revealed in his saving grace, 
which reached its climax in Jesus Christ his Son; and that this 
grace is made effective as salvation in human life by faith in, 
obedience to, and love for Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. His 
salvation is built up into Christian character and expressed in 
Christian service through prayer and the power of the Holy Spirit. 
This is a “once-for-all” work. 

There will be no greater God revealed than the loving Heav- 
enly Father revealed in Jesus Christ. 

There will be no other Saviour than Jesus Christ, who came 
to seek and to save the lost and to whom there are no hopeless or 
impossible cases. 
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There will be no other salvation than that which is given, 
for it saves man to the uttermost and forever. 

There will be no other spiritual dynamic than the Holy 
Spirit of God working in the lives of men. 

There will be no other way by which man can appropriate 
this salvation provided by God, except by faith in, obedience to, 
and love for Jesus Christ. That is, to make salvation effective 
God and man must work together. 

There will be no better way of expressing that salvation as 
an experience than through prayer and good works, that is, 
through worship up to God and service out to man. 

This is the faith once for all delivered to the saints as I see 
it. It will forever expand with man’s expanding life. It will 
meet every new need and satisfy every holy desire and realize 
every noble ambition. It will not be done over again and will not 
be superseded. 

6. What is the present method of contending for the fatih as 
it was thus once delivered? 

There are different methods. 

Some hold that “the faith” is a fixed body of doctrine which 
they call “historic Christianity.” But they do not say at what 
particular time the historic development of doctrine ceased, or 
why a doctrinal system should become static, or by whose au- 
thority it did become static. Now that body of doctrine is to be 
defended as it is. To fail to reach it is moral laxity; to go beyond 
it is heresy. 

Others hold that only the most modern views of the Bible, 
Christ and Christianity have a right to be called “the faith” or 
need to be contended for and defended; that the deliverance was 
not onee for all, but is constantly going on, and there cannot be a 
fixed faith for the believer; that the Christian life is a growing 
life and that theology is a progressive science. Therefore the 
way to contend for it is to let it grow and prevent hindrances to it. 

Still others hold that the defense of the gospel is not doctrinal 
at all, but practical. The best defense is the carrying out of such 
a program of service in human weal that there will be neither time 
nor need to contend for forms of doctrine. 
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My own belief is, that this once-for-all delivered faith is best 
defended by a combination of the essentials in the above three 
methods. 

(1) By a sane, courageous and constructive proclamation of 
those fundamental truths and facts of experience which are de- 
clared in the Scriptures and have been tested out and established 
by centuries of Christian thinking and living. 

(2) By the cordial reception and use of all the new concep- 
tions of biblical, religious, and theological truth which the best 
modern scholarship hag brought to light and made effective in 
Christian character and culture. 

(3) By living the Christian life so consistently and render- 
ing Christian service so efficiently and unselfishly that corrupters 
such as Jude mentions would be outlawed and all cavil silenced. 
“For it is God’s will that by doing what is right you should thus 
silence the ignorant talk of foolish persons.” (1 Pet. 2. 15—Wey- 
mouth. ) 

Fidelity to truth, loyalty to Christ, devotion to goodness, 
helpfulness to mankind, prayer and good works give a faith that 
is unwreckable, a life that is incorruptible, and a gospel that is 
defensible. 

That, I take it, is the way to contend in our day “for the 
faith which was once for all delivered to the saints.” 

F. Watson Hannan. 


[Frepertck Watson Hannan, D.D., author of Evangelism and the 
New Age and other works, occupies the chair of Biblical Theology in 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J.] 


Nor Inretziectvat Crepence sut Personat Trust 


Two assumptions are common to those who are to-day making 
frequent use of the phrase, “the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints.” 1. The Christian religion is primarily a sum of doc- 
trines ; these form “the faith” and their acceptance is the essential 
mark of a Christian. 2. Somewhere and at some time these doc- 
trines were authoritatively given to the church. The questions 
which the editor proposes can hardly be considered without first 
scrutinizing these assumptions, of which it may be said that the 
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first is opposed to evangelical Protestant Christianity, and the 
second is historically untrue. 

As to the first assumption: Faith is not acceptance of a sum 
of teachings; it is an obedient trust in God, springing from an 
inner conviction. For us Christians the object of this faith is the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the conviction is one wrought 
by his Spirit. So Jesus taught; religion means in simple faith to 
pray, “Our Father”; not to say, “Lord, Lord,” but to do the 
Father’s will and to share the Father’s spirit of love. For Paul 
faith is clearly such a confident, self-surrendering trust, never 
mere submission to authority or acceptance of teaching. Luther 
says you can believe in two ways. You may believe about God, 
but that is not faith, You may believe in God, when you put 
your trust in him; “such a faith, venturing all on God for life, for 
death, alone makes a Christian man.” Wesley saw this contrast. 
“What is your faith? Not any number of opinions put together, 
be they ever so true. A man may assent to three, or three and 
twenty creeds, and yet have'no Christian faith at all. Faith is a 
divine conviction, wrought in the heart, that God is reconciled 
to me through his Son, joined with a confidence in him as a gra- 
cious, reconciled Father.” 

As to the second assumption: The New Testament nowhere 
shows us any set of doctrines given to the church or set down au- 
thoritatively for disciples. Jesus proclaimed the coming of the 
Kingdom, called men to repentance and trust, and asked his dis- 
ciples to follow him. Paul summoned men to accept the mercy of 
God as it came in Christ and to live by the spirit of Christ. There 
are great convictions here and there is a great challenge to the 
will, but there are no doctrinal formulations about Trinity and 
atonement, no efforts to impose doctrines of inspiration, virgin 
birth, and second coming. We cannot point to any place and 
say, here “the faith” was defined and delivered, and these are the 
saints who received it. 

The Roman and Greek churches hold this wrong conception. 
Faith with them is not a personal trust in God, but belief upon 
authority. Inner conviction is not necessary, nor understanding; 
the test is obedience. Christianity means a sum of definite, au- 
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thoritative teaching whose acceptance is a condition of salvation. 
The clearest statement of this position is in the Athanasian Creed. 
It begins thus: “Whoever will be saved, before all things it is 
necessary that he hold the catholic faith.” It defines that faith 
in an abstract, metaphysical statement about the Trinity. It 
ends by saying: “He therefore that will be saved, must thus think 
of the Trinity.” 

We are not reducing Christianity, however, to vague feeling, 
or to the hopeless division of opinion with which the Roman 
Chureh is fond of charging us. Our faith involves a clear convic- 
tion and rests upon a definite historical fact. Both may be put in 
one word, Christ. If we are to define Christianity in a word we 
will say, not church, nor creed, nor Bible, but Christ. The church 
is his creation and must always draw her life from him. The 
Bible brings him to us, but in its various parts and features must 
always be tested by him. The creeds and theologies, changing 
from age to age, are the attempts to express his meaning, and the 
church is wise that learns to say, “But thou, O Lord, art more 
than they.” 

It is possible even to-day to put to the common man the 
central meaning of this conviction that we call Jesus Christ, 
this good news in which we trust. First, it means a Christlike 
God: “God was in Christ”; “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father”; “the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” Second, we have found in him the su- 
preme meaning and task of life: to be loyal to his spirit of love 
and faith and righteousness, to bring in the kingdom of God 
which is the rule of his Spirit. Third, he is the answer to our 
human hopes and our cry for help; he brings the saving God, the 
God of merey who offers forgiveness and life, the God of gracious 
purpose and power who will yet give us a new world, the everlast- 
ing God in whom we have life eternal. 

And here is the way of unity for a day of division and strife. 
It will not come by organization ; that can express unity but never 
create it. It will not come by insistence upon creeds; the theologies 
and creeds are necessary, but to impose them as a law has always 
brought division. And what creed would it be today that would 
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be accepted by Christendom? The Nicene Creed, with its ab- 
stractions so remote from the actualities of life? The Athanasian 
Creed, damning all who do not believe its definitions? Calvinism, 
neglected even by those to whom it historically belongs? Or the 
current “fundamentalist” creed, with its biblical verbalism, its 
premillennialism, its dogmatic insistence upon incidental ideas 
and particular theories? Can we accept as adequate even the 
Apostles’ Creed, overleaping as it does all of our Lord’s life be- 
tween the cradle and the cross, omitting all reference to our su- 
preme hope of the coming kingdom of God and to the supreme de- 
mand of the Spirit of Christ as the way of life? No, the church 
is the fellowship of the followers of Jesus, and he is the bond of 
union. Only as we trust in the God who comes to us in him, 
only as we share his spirit of love and truth, only as we give our- 
selves in a common loyalty to carrying out his purpose, can there 
be unity in the church. These are our fundamentals; he is our 
faith. 


Shall we contend for this faith? Indeed, we have no more 
solemn obligation. In literal truth the world is perishing to-day 


because it does not believe in the God of Christ or in the way of 
Christ; and there is no other faith whereby we may be saved. We 
see that truth to-day not only for the individual but in its largest 
social meanings. The way of Jesus is the only way of life for 
industry and races and nations. The men who have had large 
responsibility in this last terrible decade have seen it. President 
Harding urged it before his death. Woodrow Wilson has given 
it commanding expression in a recent Atlantic Monthly. Other 
leaders have seen it, and most of them have given it distinctive 
Christian utterance: Lloyd George of England, Nitti of Italy, 
Smuts of South Africa, Rathenau of Germany. The ways of 
Cesar have brought the world to the brink of the abyss; shall we 
choose the way of Christ? And back of the Christ way lies the 
Christ faith; not the trust in battleships and oil concessions, in 
white supremacy and invisible empires, but the faith in good will 
that serves, in love that takes up the cross, in truth that must win 
at last, the faith that the God of Christ is on the world’s throne. 
It is paganism that we are fighting to-day as in Paul’s day, with 
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its fears and hates, its faith in the law of selfishness, the rule of 
force, and the supreme value of things. We must fight for the 
faith in the God of Christ and the Christlike way of life. 

How shall we contend for the faith? With the weapons that 
Jesus used. There are other weapons with which we are fa- 
miliar, suspicion, abuse, dogmatism, force. Jesus used none of 
these. He used the weapon of truth; his parables were argu- 
ments. He appealed to the reason and conscience of men. But 
above all he used the persuasion of love and life. He wrought 


“With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds.” 


He made the ideal real by his utter good will and his absolute de- 
votion; he made men see the invisible by his own fellowship with 
the Eternal and by the Spirit from God which was in him. We 
need these methods to-day. The way of truth calls for a teaching 
ministry, a prophetic message, the work of Christian education ; 
and to do this the church herself must understand better what 
Christianity is. But our greatest weapon, like his, is the incon- 
trovertible argument of a Christian life. The lack of Christianity 
in the west is to-day the greatest obstacle to missions in the east. 
It is our pagan practice that blocks our Christian message. And 
we need the same method in individual life. How shall we over- 
come error and blindness and indifference among men? How 
shall we get them to believe in God and the power of love and the 
way of Jesus? How shall we make our doubting age feel the 
reality of the Eternal? Logic and proof texts will not take us very 
far; the demonstration must be one of life. When God becomes for 
us in fuller measure a real Presence and a transforming power, 
when we who confess Christ on Sunday shall live his Spirit during 
the week, then we shall win men for the faith of the fathers, or, 
better, for the faith in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Harris Franxurw Ratt. 

[Haggis Frankiin Ratt, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Christian Doctrine 
in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill, is also an author of such 
scholarly works as The Life of Jesus, The Teachings of Jesus, and Mod- 
ern Premillennialism and the Christian Foith.] 
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Curistian Farru us Lire Terms 


Tue phrase which we are discussing was probably not in- 
tended to be taken with theological exactness. The Epistle of 
Jude was most likely written not earlier than fifty years after 
the crucifixion of Jesus and not later than one hundred years 
after the crucifixion. If we are to think of Jude’s expression as 
referring to theology it would include the theology of the Gospels 
and of the Pauline Epistles—without the elaborate developments 
that came with the thinkers who followed the apostolic age. This 
reduces the element of formal theology to small proportions. Paul's 
Epistles were not philosophical treatises, but practical utterances 
for immediate and critical situations. The fourth Gospel was in- 
deed theological in its essential purpose, but it moves more in the 
realm of mystic experience than in that of formal reasoning. 
“Faith” as used in the text certainly does not mean any system of 
doctrine put into shape by the Church Fathers, important as such 
system might be. It is a commonplace among church historians 
that Augustine influenced almost irresistibly the thinking of Chris- 
tianity for a thousand years. We ask indulgence for the common- 
place statement of a fact which is not commonplace in its impli- 
cations—namely, that Jude was written many generations before 
Augustine was born. 

If the faith delivered to the saints was not theology, what was 
it? Well, it was faith. Faith in what? Faith in Christ, in the 
Christ-like God, in the Christ-like possibilities for men. When 
the first Christians began to teach and preach they had what ‘ 
They had Jesus. They had the teaching of Jesus; they had a 
framework of a world view indeed in which they placed Jesus, 
but the essential is that they had Jesus, the Christ of God and of 
men. They had Jesus through a quick and living seizure by faith 
which made him the most real fact of their lives. That faith of 
course made theologies inevitable and necessary, but we must 
keep the first things in the first place. The first place belongs to 
Christ. The theologies are for the second place. I am speaking 
now of theology as formal and reasoned system. One cannct have 
faith in Christ without having a theology involved or wrapped up 
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in that faith, but that is altogether different from having the 
theology drawn out into formal propositions to which intellectual 
assen€ is to be given. 

The assent expected if one was to be a Christian in the days 
of the writer of Jude was the assent of life. It is interesting to 
note that the protest of the Epistle is against the wrong kind of 
life, against lasciviousness and all forms of self-indulgence. Those 
who profess Christ, and yet do not live the Christ life, come to 
condemnation—not merely the condemnation that they hold to 
the wrong creeds, but that they end in worthlessness and emptiness. 
They are clouds without water in a thirsty land where every hus- 
bandman is calling for rain. They are trees without fruit in a 
land where men are craving food. They are wandering comets 
dashing brilliantly but to no purpose across the sky. They are 
murmurers, complainers, cynics, always kicking against their 
own lot and fawning upon those in position of power and au- 
thority. They walked after their own selfish desires and not 
after the life in Christ. 

It is from this practical point of view that we must think of 
the faith delivered to the saints in apostolic days or in any days. 
They that do the will come to know the teaching. It is he who 
doeth the word of Jesus whom Jesus acknowledges as his own. 
Delivering a faith then becomes proclaiming it, of course. It 
becomes more than proclamation, however. Delivering the faith 
becomes such preaching of the faith that men are quickened into 
living it. 

The delivery of the faith must be kept to these life terms. If 
the utterance of the truth prompts a hearer to live the Christ life 
the faith has been delivered to such a hearer. If a heart is quick- 
ened into living the Christ life by those subtle influences of spirit- 
ual contagion which play back and forth between human beings, 
the faith has been delivered to that heart. Whatever starts men 
into actual living of the Christ life delivers the faith. 

“Once for all delivered.” Does not this “once for all” shut 
us up to a body of doctrine which has to be handed along down 
the ages like a sacred treasure in a holy vessel? It all depends 
on the terms in which we think of the treasure. The treasure is 
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like a handful of seed; it is not a mechanical or artificial creation. 
Seed can be sowed once for all. It can be seized by and can seize 
the soil once and for all, and go on reproducing itself through the 
years. The Master’s own word is that a sower went forth to sow. 
There is a sense in which the Revelation of God in Christ was 
made once and for all, but the revelation of that Revelation goes 
on forever. 

Does not this ieave everything at loose ends? Hardly. Are 
the formal artificial creations like a systematized body of doc- 
trine a surer and safer foundation for the Christian faith than the 
life of Christ as lived in the hearts of men? Life has a way of 
taking care of itself. Organic forms remain essentially true to 
themselves, repeating themselves in generation after generation, 
while grasping in the environment all factors which minister to 
the life itself. The Christ life remains true to itself through the 
centuries. A Christian of the apostolic days would feel at home 
in a group of twentieth-century Christians, and if time could be 
reversed and run backward, the twentieth-century Christian would 
- find himself entirely at home in the Upper Room. 

Paul thanked God that neither death nor life could separate 
him from the love of God in Christ Jesus. We rightly lay stress 
on the powerlessness of death to separate us from God. We have 
even more right for thinking that life cannot separate us from God. 
As long as we hold to the apostolic revelation that God is like unto 
Christ, and that men can be like unto Christ, every stir of life leads 
us not away from God but on toward him. There is not much dan- 
ger that if the church continues to live she will outgrow Christ, or 
grow away from him. 

I do not wish to seem to disparage theology. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s epigram used to be popular, that the gospel is the oyster 
and theology is the shell. Not all recall Bowne’s rejoinder that 
we couldn’t have many oysters if there were no oyster-shells. Both 
were right. Oyster-shells are necessary, but I don’t want to eat 
any of them. Theologies protect the truth, but only on condition 
that they are built up as a deposit and secretion of the Life itself. 
They cannot be put on from without, any more truly than a shell 
can be put on a vital organism from without. It is equally true 
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of course that they cannot be safely taken off or changed from 
without. Theologies must be “cast,” or dropped, or sloughed off 
by the power of the life within. It is not safe to tear them off. 
It is utter folly, however, to insist that a cast-off theology, or one 
in process of being cast off by the power of the gospel itself, shall 
be held fast. The faith was once for all delivered to the saints, 
not the shell of the faith. 
Francis J. McConnett. 


[Bishop Francis Joun MoConnewt, D.D., LL.D., author of such im- 
portant works as Personal Christianity, Public Opinion and Theology, 
Is God Limited? ete., has charge of the Pittsburgh Area of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.] 


A Scrrervrar Statement or Tus Prosiem 


Wuewn Jude, probably the Lord’s brother, wrote this historic 
sentence, why did he pen it and precisely what was in his mind? 
The context plainly enough answers the first question. He had 
been earnestly meditating a letter on the general principles of 
Christianity, the common salvation. But some bad news reaches 
him of a great peril which threatens the church. He, therefore, 
feels himself constrained to turn aside from the project with which 
his mind had been busy and write at once about this grave menace. 
Certain men were actually using the grace of God as an encourage- 
ment to grossest sins. He must urge his readers to unite with him 
in contending for the faith against this frightful evil. 

How like a battle cry ring out his words: “Contend earnestly 
for the faith which was once for all delivered unto the saints.” 
He could have chosen no stronger term for intense struggle. With 
all the watchfulness, eagerness, energy, and determination of the 
athletes in the arena, let Christians combat the error and defend 
the faith. No easy-going measures will suffice in this crisis. 

The primary meaning of the word “faith” in the New Testa- 
ment is self-committing trust, particularly to Christ as Lord and 
Saviour. But since before people will thus trust him for salva- 
tion they must be convinced that he is worthy of such faith, the 
transition was gradually and naturally made to an objective mean- 
ing of the word faith as the substance of the gospel known to 
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Christians. We find that transition taking place in Gal. 3. 23-25, 
“Now that faith has come we are no longer under a tutor.” So the 
Philippians are urged to strive together for the faith of the gospel 
(Phil. 1. 27), and Luke tells us in Acts 6. 7 that a great company 
of priests were obedient to the faith. (See also 1 Tim. 1. 19; 3. 9; 
4. 1, 6.) Of course it does not refer to some formal creed or 
articles of religion, much less to any elaborate system of Christian 
doctrine. 

Who then are the saints, hagioi, to whom this faith was once 
for all delivered? Upon this question no one who has even a 
moderate acquaintance with the New Testament should be for a 
moment in doubt. “Saints” is the term regularly used with which 
to designate Christians. (See the saints in Jerusalem, Lydda, 
Joppa—aActs 9. 13, 32, 41.) Saul persecuted the saints (Acts 26. 
10). “The Spirit maketh intercession for the saints” (Rom. 8. 
27). The Romans should communicate to the necessities of the 
saints, and Paul himself ministered to them (Rom. 12. 13; 15. 
25, 26, 31). The Christians of Rome and Corinth are saints by 
vocation (Rom. 1. 7; 1 Cor. j 2; 6. 1-2; 2 Cor, 1.1). So the 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians are saints (Eph. 1. 1; 
Phil. 1. 1; 4. 21-22; Col. 1. 2; ef. also Heb. 6. 10 and Rev. 5. 8). 

Such a name for Christians was very natural and appropriate. 
As Jews, the first Christians had been trained to look upon Israc! 
.as a holy people—hagios laos, a peculiar treasure unto Jehovah 
from among the peoples, a kingdom of priests (Exod. 19. 5-6). 
Had not Jehovah himself chosen them? (Deut. 7. 6; 14. 2, 21.) 
Daniel expressly speaks of the saints of the Most High who shal! 
receive and possess the kingdom forever and ever (Dan. 7. 18). 
Judgment was given to them (Dan. 7. 22). God’s ancient people 
were thus called saints as having been set apart for himself by 
Jehovah, to walk well pleasing unto him and to rejoice in his favor 
and protecting care. How much more appropriate was this high 
name to Christians. Had they not inherited all the spiritual 
privileges of Israel and in addition received in abundance others 
unspeakably more precious? Had not their Master chosen them 
out of the world (John 17. 14, 16), that under the Holy Spirit 
they might through holiness be made partakers of the full salva- 
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tion in the kingdom of God? Peter boldly puts them right in the 
place of the ancient people and calls them an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession (1 Pet. 
2. 9; ef. Titus 2. 14). Thus, in spite of their glaring defects and 
even greater sins, which they too easily tolerated if not actually 
condoned, the Christians in Corinth were called saints. Though 
not actually holy, holiness was their Christian ideal. Thus to 
every individual Christian the name saint was well adapted to 
suggest highest honor and privilege, the lofty ideal to be sought, 
an exhortation eagerly to pursue it, and a reproach for falling so 
far short of it. 

To the saints, understood in this sense, the faith was once for 
all delivered. The expression, “once for all,” and the tense of the 
word “delivered,” taken together, very strongly assert the finality 
of this faith. It is of perpetual validity. It will never need 
modification or supplement. Should anyone ever put forth as the 
gospel something different from this he will be either egregiously 
mistaken or willfully deceptive. This is the same idea which 
Paul so vehemently asserts in Gal. 1. 6-9. In face of this faith 


of unchangeable and perpetual validity how shabby appear these 
miserable novelties of the libertines! 


But now how and by whom was this faith delivered to the 
saints? Directly to them by the apostles. The word “delivered” 
properly signifies “given into the hands of another.” Here it is 
delivered verbally. Knowledge of facts or truths is perpetuated 
by narration. Thus was the new faith delivered to the saints. 
The new converts at Pentecost continued steadfastly in the apos- 
tles’ teaching (Acts 2. 42). Paul praises the Corinthians because 
they had held fast the traditions which he had delivered unto them 
(1 Cor, 11. 2), and declares that he had received of the Lord that 
which he also delivered unto them (1 Cor. 11. 23; ef. 1 Cor. 15. 3). 
Luke draws up his narrative concerning the matters fulfilled 
among them, even as they had been delivered by those who were 
from the beginning eye-witnesses and ministers of the word (Luke 
1, 2-4). So Hebrews says that the great salvation at the first 
began to be spoken by the Lord and was confirmed unto us by them 
that heard him (Heb. 2. 3). How this faith was delivered unto 
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the saints is evident from the book of Acts. Tlustrations are 
Peter’s sermons (Acts 2. 16-39; 3. 13-26; 4. 10-12; 10. 34-43), 
Philip’s teaching of the eunuch and his preaching in Samaria 
(Acts 8), and Paul’s first recorded sermon in Pisidian Antioch 
(Acts 13. 16-40). Afterward came the writing of the gospel 
* story and the interpretation of Christ in the rest of the New Tes- 
tament. 

But whence did the apostles receive it? They tell us plainly 
enough. Paul insists that he received it from the Lord himself 
(1 Cor. 15. 3; Gal. 1.12). Heb. 2. 3 asserts that the great salva- 
tion was first spoken by the Lord. See also Luke 1. 1-4. One of 
the qualifications for an apostle, as stated by Peter, was that he 
should have been a companion of Jesus during all of his public 
ministry from the baptism of John until the ascension (Acts 1. 
21-22), 

The Gospels give us a clear picture of the way in which the 
apostles received the message which they were commissioned to 
deliver. They obtained it through three years of intimate fellow- 
ship with the Master himself. In the school of Christ for three 
blessed years! First we see Andrew and no doubt John following 
him on the Jordan banks and, after some time of personal com- 
munion, going forth to take others to him, asserting with enthusias- 
tic conviction, “We have found the Messiah.” Soon Philip makes 
a more cautious confession, but Nathanael, with astonished rever- 
ence, exclaims, “Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art the King 
of Israel.” From that time forward these men and their com- 
panions lived with Jesus, felt the power of his wonderful person- 
ality, heard his words, saw his beneficent and mighty deeds, felt 
their souls daily expand, pulsate, and become ennobled, with new 
moral and spiritual life until, at last, after the crowd had fallen 
away, Peter can say, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life. And we believe and know that thou art 
the holy One of God.” Then at Cesarea in Philippi, in spite of 
much disillusionment and severest testing of faith, when the bright 
morning of popularity has darkened into somber evening, Peter 
ean still say, as spokesman for the rest, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” Thus daily did their Master become more 
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and more glorified to their astonished and loving eyes. Then, just 
before the agony and arrest in Gethsemane, he promised to send 
them in his place another Comforter, even the Spirit of truth. 
And what will be his mission? “He will bring to your remem- 
brance all things that I have said unto you, will guide you into all 
truth, will glorify me by taking things of mine and revealing them 
unto you” (John 14. 16, 26; 16. 12, 14-15). Still once more, 
after his resurrection, during the forty days before he passed front 
earth, he taught them the meaning of his death, gave them com- 
mandments, and spoke to them about the kingdom of God (Luke 
24. 27, 45-49; Acts 1. 2-3). Then he departed to send the prom- 
ised Guide into truth, who came and illuminated their minds 
and loosened their tongues in testimony of him. So the conclusion 
of John’s Gospel says, “This is the disciple which beareth witness 
of these things, and wrote these things, and we know that his wit- 
ness is true” (John 21. 24). 

More precisely, what is this faith which was in this way de- 
livered unto the saints through the apostles, who learned it from 
the character, deeds, and words of their Master, afterward il- 
luminated by the Holy Spirit. Where can a definition of it be 
found? No abstract definition of it can be found anywhere. It 
is more a matter for experience and life than for definition. That 
is how the apostles learned it, as we have seen. If we want an 
epitome of it John 3. 16 will do very well. Or we may take John’s 
own statement as to why he wrote his Gospel. “These are written 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing ye may have life in his name” (John 20. 31). But 
these brief statements imply many great truths. No elaborate 
presentation of them is possible in this brief paper. But we 
may take the space to set down what we regard as the great colum- 
nar facts and truths without which, as we conceive it, there could 
be no truly Christian gospel at all, mighty pillars upon which 
rests the splendid dome under which Christians, from the days of 
the apostles until now, have rejoiced to stand as redeemed by our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

First, that God, the Father Almighty, who has revealed him- 
self partially in the physical universe, in the general course of hu- 
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man history, and in many parts and many ways, particularly in 
the history of Israel, has revealed himself once for all adequately 
in Jesus Christ, and in him alone. God is like Jesus. The Master 
himself distinctly says so (Matt. 11. 25-28; Luke 10. 21-22; 
ef. John 14. 9). Second. Man, morally responsible to God, is 
a sinner by practice and is born with inherent tendencies to sin. 
Therefore, he cannot redeem himself, since he can neither cance! 
his own guilt nor regenerate his own nature. Third. Jesus Christ, 
not only the one perfect moral and religious teacher of the ages, 
not only the supreme martyr of history, not only the one sinless 
realization of the human ideal upon earth, but a veritable incarna- 
tion of Deity, came into the world to seek and save sinners. Fourth. 
Jesus Christ thus saves, not simply by being a great teacher, or by 
living the sinless life, but by giving his life a ransom for many, 
in some way dying for the sins of the world, by shedding his blood 
as the seal of the new covenant, by being the propitiation for our 
sins, by bearing our sins in his own body on the tree, by whose 
stripes we are healed, by being our Great High Priest, having 
made once for all the sacrifice of himself for sinners. Fifth. Not 
only so, but he ever liveth, the Lord of life and glory, highly 
exalted, to save his people from their sins, to send forth the Holy 
Spirit to carry on his work, and to make his Kingdom victorious 
in the world. Sixth. Men as individuals are to be saved from 
their guilt and sin and unto eternal life through personal trust 
in Jesus as Redeemer and Lord, into whose image they are to be 
daily more and more transformed. Thus the kingdom of God 
will be established and expanded upon earth and consummated 
in heaven. Seventh. The Scriptures, properly interpreted, under 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit, are a reliable record of God’s 
progressive revelation of himself, of his redeeming purpose to- 
ward mankind, and of the execution of that purpose in Jesus 
Christ. They are sufficient to guide any honest seeking soul unto 
the Redeemer and eternal life, 

We think that the above may fitly be styled the minimum 
evangelical Christian faith. As long as these columns stand, 
Christians can bow in worship before the high altar under that 
majestic dome and sing with unutterable gladness, “Unto him 
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that loveth us and loosed us from our sins by his blood, and made 
us to be a kingdom, priests unto his God and Father, to him 
be the glory and dominion forever and ever.” But let one of 
those massive pillars fall and the temple will sink in ruins. There 
are, to be sure, many other questions that deeply concern the 
Christian faith, questions as to the attributes of God, the inner 
life of the Godhead, the person of Jesus Christ, human freedom 
and divine sovereignty, creation, conservation and providence, 
the origin and nature of sin, the relation of sin and death, the 
necessity of an atonement, the nature of forgiveness, regeneration, 
and sanctification, the inspiration of the Scriptures, the prospects 
of the kingdom of God upon earth, the return of the Redeemer, 
immortality, resurrection, judgment, eternal destiny. But, as we 
conceive the matter, the essential gospel does not stand or fall with 
the precise answers given to these questions, if only those great 
columns mentioned remain intact. They constitute, we believe, 
the past, present, and future essence of the faith once for all de- 
livered to the saints. Of course, we are not speaking here as to 
the conditions of individual salvation or of membership in the 
Christian Church. How much or how little of all this a man 
needs consciously to believe in order to be saved by Christ is not 
under discussion here at all. We are considering only what are 
the essential facts and truths which constitute Christianity, the 
final and absolute religion of mankind, distinguishing it from every 
other faith of the world, past, present, and to come. 

It is for this faith that we are earnestly to contend. For its 
defense and propagation every Christian has his measure of re- 
sponsibility. How then can we best do it? In this brief letter 
Jude gives us some valuable hints (vs. 20-23). First, look well 
to your own spiritual life and that of the church. Flies do not 
swarm upon red hot stoves, neither do fundamental heresies germi- 
nate and thrive in the atmosphere of the Holy Spirit. He is the 
best conservator of essential Christianity. Therefore, says the 
apostle, “building yourselves up on your most holy faith.” Holy 
it is, as coming from a holy God, through a holy Redeemer, ad- 
ministered by the Holy Spirit and issuing in holiness of heart and 
life forever. If we translate, “on your most holy faith,” the idea 
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is that of the temple of living stones standing upon the one foun- 
dation, Christ Jesus, the substance of the faith (1 Cor. 3. 11; 
Eph. 2. 20-22; Col. 2. 7). Or, if with some we render it, “with 
your faith,” then faith would be the cement which binds the living 
stones together. Next, “praying in the Holy Spirit.” If he rules 
our minds, hearts, and consciences, if he molds our prayers, what 
sympathy can we have with the works of darkness or with the wild 
theories used to justify them? Then, “looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.” Cherish in your heart 
the great Christian hope. In this way you will keep yourselves 
in the love of God, that is, he will be able to look upon you with 
fatherly complacency and say, “My beloved child in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

But this is not all. Some practical measures are to be taken 
against the baleful errors. Certainly the apostle’s words do not 
well accord with any spirit of lazy indifference to truth, of cold 
neutrality, or with a sentimental tolerance and false charity which 
with a smile would say, “Oh, well! it does not matter much what a 
man believes. The climax of Christian liberality and brotherly 
kindness is reached in the concession that opposite things can be 
both true and false in the same sense and at the same time.” There 
was nothing of this in Jude. Was there in Paul? Read his Gala- 
tian Epistle; Col. 2. 8-9; 1 Tim. 1. 7; 6. 3-5; Titus 1. 10-11. 
So if ever the apostle of love was stirred to become a son of thun- 
der again it was when false teachers aroused him (1 John 2. 22- 
23; 4. 3; 2 John 7-11), and in the letters to the churches (Rev. 
2. 6; 2. 14-16, 20-23). Had the Master never any hot words for 
religious and moral error? 

But we should contend for the faith not by mere denuncia- 
tion of false doctrine or even of vicious life, though denunciation 
may be sometimes in order. Jude dipped his pen in fire and wrote 
words of fierce invective. But his blistering phrases are hurled 
not so much against mere error in doctrine as against abominable 
conduct. 

There are three classes of offenders to be dealt with. “On 
some have mercy when they are in doubt.” This makes good 
enough sense and is the reading of the revised version. But, ac- 
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cording to what we conceive to be a better rendering of this some- 
what confused text, it says, “Some refute when they dispute with 
you.” Convince them if possible by facts and arguments. With 
the second class more strenuous measures must be taken. They 
are in danger of being scorched and blackened by the false teach- 
ing. With all the intense eagerness with which you would do 
your best to rescue people from the flames strive to save these from 
their evil associations and vicious doctrines. Then there is a third 
class. “And on some have mercy with fear, hating even the tunic 
spotted by the flesh.” That is, even the worst you should not leave 
severely alone, but with deep sympathy succor them, try to help 
them to better ways of thought and life, even while you shudder 
at their sin and shrink from its vile contagion. Here is the true 
method for all time of contending for the faith. Whittier sug- 
gests the same way: 
In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And, strong in him whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers, 


We grasp the weapons he has given— 
The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven. 


What rcom is there then for progress in theology? Plenty 
of room, if progress is rightly understood. Certainly everything 
is not forever stereotyped and static. But neither is everything 
uncertain and fluid. Some things are forever true. In what con- 
sists progress in physical science? Does it mean that we are to 
hunt for a new universe, to search for some substitute for the laws 
and forces of nature? Or is it to comprehend more fully the uni- 
verse there is and more perfectly apply its laws and forces to life? 
What then is progress in theology? To discover some new and 
higher revelation of God, of man, and of their normal relations 
than is given in Jesus Christ, to find some more perfect Redeemer 
than he? With deepest reverence we ask whether in the incarna- 
tion, life and death of his Son, God has not as far as we can see 
gone to the limit of his own possibilities of self revelation and re- 
demptive grace toward sinners upon earth? Progress in theology 
by discovering some new and higher revelation of God and of his 
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self sacrifice in Christ in order to save sinners? No! no! not in 
time nor in eternity. We may well believe that eternity will be 
none too long for the sublime task of getting a higher, deeper, 
broader, clearer, more nearly perfect understanding of him. As 
Peter says that angels desire to look into these things (1 Pet. 1. 
12), may it not be one of the chief joys of .the saints in light to 
penetrate ever more deeply into them with mind and heart in 
ever increasing wonder, gladness, adoration, and love? No new 
revelation is to be expected here, but a better interpretation and 
application to life of the one we have. Some moderns may well 
take to heart the words of John, “Whosoever goeth forward and 
abideth not in the teaching of Christ hath not God: he that abideth 
in the teaching, the same hath both the Father and the Son.” (2 
John 9.) There is not a little so-called progress which is nothing 
less than an abandonment of the fundamental facts and first prin- 
ciples of the gospel. Progress is not the proper name for it. Upon 
its front should be branded its true label, apostasy. Our final 
word is this: In our view any professed advance in Christian 
thinking which tends to reduce the stature of Christ, to dim his 
glory, to detract from the full power of his saviourhood is not 
‘progress, but degeneration, moves not in the upward path of life 
but down toward decay and death. It can never be born of the 


Holy Spirit, whose mission is to glorify Jesus, not disparage him. 
If anything is reactionary that theology is which would present 
to the world a little Christ. By an inherent logic it reacts toward 
pantheism, agnosticism, atheism, pessimism, heathenism. This 
has more than once been proved by the history of thought. 


George H. Trevor. 


[Grorce H. Trevor, D.D., is a theological professor in Gammor Theo 
logical Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.] 


Tur Permanent ELEMENTS IN THE CHRISTIAN FartTH 


Wuart does that fascinating old phrase “the faith once de 
livered_ to the saints” mean to us? I take it that these words used 
in just this way represent a sort of watchword, perhaps even a bat- 
tle ery, by which men express their belief that there are permanent 
elements in the Christian faith. 
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The suggestion that we consider what these permanent ele- 
ments are opens up a field of investigation vast and alluring. A 
man of the most definite technical scholarship, of the most wide- 
ranging erudition, and of the deepest personal experience of the 
things of God as they are mediated through Jesus Christ might 
well give his life to the writing of a magnum opus which would 
deal with these things. So for half a dozen reasons, subjective and 
objective, this little article must consist of brief and fragmentary 
suggestions. 

It is at least clear right at the start of our discussion that 
there is a difference between a full and adequate body of Christian 
truth and the thrilling and mastering bit of truth for which any 
particular man is ready at any particular time. “I have many 
things to say unto you,” declared Jesus, “but ye cannot bear them 
now.” In other words, there is no end of difference between the 
truth which a pastor must give forth at a particular time and that 
organism of Christian belief which will satisfy the systematic 
theologian. By this I do not mean that there is a contradiction 
between the two, but that the one is seeking the special and pro- 
ductive truth for which a man or a congregation is at the time 
ready and the other is seeking a synthesis of the elements of the 
Christian reality. The pastor is often enough contented for the 
moment with a great deal less than will ultimately satisfy the 
theologian. Jesus did not make any theological requirements of 
his disciples at the beginning. They came to those convictions 
regarding his person which had theological implications as a re- 
sult of knowing him and loving him and following him. The man 
who believes that a whole theological system must be wrought at 
once into the fabric of the mental life of every neophyte of the 
Christian religion is at least very far from believing in the method 
used by Jesus himself. ' 

On the other hand it ought not to be difficult for us to see 
that certain principles, certain facts, and certain truths are struc- 
tured in a full apprehension of the meaning of historic Christian- 
ity. And we have a perfect right to ask what they are. 

As we attempt to answer this question we must remember 


that what is assumed is often quite as important as what is said. 
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A tremendously significant book might be written upon the as- 
sumptions of Jesus. 

We are upon stable enough ground when we affirm that free 
and responsible personality in God and man are essential in the 
Christian interpretation of life and existence. And if this sounds 
remote we may remember that there are powerful Americans who 
behave as if property is more important than personality. We 
are upon equally solid ground when we affirm that the distinction 
between good and evil is elemental in Christianity. In other 
words, our faith is an ethical religion. It finds the root problem 
not in the fact that man is the victim of bitter circumstances, 
though this is often true, but in the fact of deliberate and respon- 
sible wrongdoing. From the Old Testament Christianity inherits 
its conscience and that conscience is deepened and sharpened under 
the inspiration of Jesus. 

We are still upon territory where there ought not to be room 
for serious dispute when we affirm that our thought of the charac- 
ter of God cannot go beyond what we find in the personality of 
Jesus Christ. In him God becomes articulate and in him God 
comes within the reach of our mind and conscience and heart. We 
meet God when we meet Jesus Christ. 

But the Master is not simply the expression of the character 
of a static God. He is God for action for the sake of men. And 
the whole of God’s character in relation to every dark and in- 
scrutable moral tragedy comes to active and potent expression in 
that death of suffering love which we see upon the Cross and in 
that deed of triumphant power which we remember on Easter 
morning. The life of Christ sets the ultimate principles of living 
to the divine music of perfect deeds. The death of Jesus is the 
very rescuing heartbreak of God in the presence of sin. The res- 
urrection is the first trumpet sound in that victory which shall 
make Christianity first and last among the faiths of mankind. 

Reflection sets forth certain aspects of the body of experience 
of Christian men and women in such relations that we learn to 
think of a fullness in the life of God witnessed to by the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity; a nearness of God to every human heart 
witnessed to by the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit, a sense 
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of the splendid uniqueness of Jesus witnessed to by the conception 
of the deity of Jesus and of his virgin birth, and a sense of his 
simple and true humanity witnessed to by the Christian doctrine 
of Jesus as a man, a sense of the vast family life of the Christian 
brotherhood and of its mission in the transformation of society 
witnessed te by the doctrine of the kingdom of God. 

This is not all. But these things are significant and revealing. 
To the pastor one or a few of these things may be the dominant 
matter at a particular time and with particular people. The doing 
of the will of Christ, the living according to his spirit, gives ethical 
continuity to the experience and practice of the Christian religion. 
The life of appropriating faith in a personal Saviour gives the 
accent of evangelical piety. The passion for social redemption 
gives the widest range to Christian experience as an inspiration 
to economic and industrial and international brotherhood. Chris- 
tianity is alive, and however correct our formulas, its life is the 
final element of permanence as a conscience for humanity and as 
an inspiration for the realization of the worldwide kingdom 
of God. 

Lynn Haroitp Hoven. 


{Lynn Harotp Hoven, Th.D., is a distinguished preacher, lecturer, 
and educator, at present pastor of the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Detroit, Mich. He is author of many valuable books, the last one, recently 
issued, being Synthetic Christianity.) 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF JEREMY TAYLOR TO 
MODERN PREACHING 


Greorce Atcurn Rous 


Northwestern University 


In certain recent writings on homiletics, more than the usual 
degree of attention is given to the art of sermonic illustration. Does 
this fact reflect the feeling that there is a deficiency of imaginative 
material in the preaching of to-day? If it does, the truth that 
metaphors and similes form an essential element in the genius of 
Christianity may well be reemphasized. Bishop McConnell in his 
lectures on preaching, The Preacher and the People, has said: 
“Tf we were to drop out of Christian thinking all that has been 
implied by figures of speech we should not have much left. With 
Christ as the Way, and the Light, and the Shepherd, and the 
Sower, the disciples have heard from the beginning figures so 
suggestive that almost of themselves they have carried the minds 
of believers along to inevitable progress.” 

The most widely known figures of speech in all literature are 
in the words of Jesus. Preachers throughout the centuries have 
profited by the method of the Master, and have directed their 
imagination to the problem of making their exposition of moral 
and religious principles vivid and compelling. They have recog- 
nized that figurative language is a trustworthy and efficient aid 
when the terms come directly out of life. 

Important as these facts are, the purpose of this article is 
not only to reemphasize the qualities of beauty and power which 
imagery adds to the statement of spiritual matters, but also to 
direct attention to the rich reward which comes from the study 
of illustrative material in the sermons of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in urging that moral and religious facts be 
impressed by the skillful use of the imagination, said, “If God 
has not given you the gift by original endowment strive to attain 
it by cultivation.” Some persons, no doubt, are naturally more 
imaginative than others; and to these fortunate ones, the appro- 
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priate simile, the accurate metaphor, and the informing illustra- 
tion may come without much effort. There is encouragement to 
most of us, however, in the thought that few persons are skillful 
in this important part of composition except by patient effort. 
Consideration of the use of imaginative material by Bishop Taylor 
in his sermons is especially profitable to any one who is interested 
in effective presentation of spiritual truths to modern audiences. 

A recapitulation of the main points of his career shows that 
his life began three years before Shakespeare’s ended, and closed 
with the early years of the Restoration. He was born in 1613 and 
died in 1667. Cambridge was his university. In 1633 he took 
Holy Orders; and in the following year, after responding to an 
unexpected call to supply the pulpit of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, he was summoned to preach before Archbishop Laud, 
who was at once captivated by the earnestness and eloquence of 
the youthful scholar. The archbishop, so a story goes, expressed 
the belief that Taylor was not old enough to be a divine; where- 
upon the young man, with pleasant readiness, promised to mend 
the fault if he lived. 

He was given by Laud the opportunity of further study in 
London and at Oxford University; and in 1636 he was presented 
with the rectory of Uppingham, where his fine qualities of sym- 
pathy and deep devotion to pastoral tasks had their first full ex- 
pression. Here he served, it is likely, until the breaking out of 


the civil war in 1642. Then followed years of wandering, part 
of which were passed under the protection of Lord Carberry at 
Golden Grove in South Wales. In this haven he preached, wrote, 
and taught. Shortly after the Restoration, Taylor was appointed 
Bishop of Down and Connor in Ireland. 


This great seventeenth century divine has been accorded the 
epithets “The Shakespeare of English prose,” and “The Chrysos- 
tom of the English pulpit,” chiefly because of the remarkable 
imagery in his sermons and in his devotional manuals, Holy Living 
and Holy Dying. His works have been called “the finest produc- 
tion of English ecclesiastical literature.” 

Bishop Taylor’s accurate use of figures of speech may be 
shown by a study of Via Intelligenti@, a sermon which he delivered 
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early in the period of his work in Ireland. Bishop Reginald Heber 
said of it that he was not acquainted “with any composition of 
human eloquence which is more deeply imbued with a spirit of 
practical holiness.” It will be remembered that this was the 
quality in Taylor’s work which profoundly affected John Wesley. 
After reading Holy Living and Holy Dying, the founder of Meth- 
odism revolutionized his way of life. In A Plain Account of 
Christian Perfection he wrote: “In the year 1725, being in th 
twenty-third year of my age, I met with Bishop Taylor’s Rule and 
Exercises of Holy Living and Dying. In reading several parts of 
this book I was exceedingly affected ; that part in particular which 
relates to purity of intention, Instantly I resolved to dedicate all 
my life to God, all my thoughts and words and actions; being 
thoroughly convinced there was no medium; but that every part 
of my life (not some only) must either be a sacrifice to God, or 
myself, that is, in effect to the devil.” 

The central theme of Via Intelligenti@ is a plea “to labor for 
the understanding of godliness.” The bishop urges his hearers 
“to walk in the light and live in the spirit.” Only when their 
lives are dominated by righteousness can they make true judgments 
concerning “the disputes and questions in Christendom.” In 
this discourse Bishop Taylor enforces his thought by practical 
and inspiring illustrations, chiefly similes and metaphors; and a 
study of these reveals, in part, the secret of his power in preaching. 

There are fourteen passages of especially interesting illus- 
trative material, and of these six are based on observation of 
various aspects of light. One is concerned almost entirely with 
analogies of light. It is as follows: 

“Our light is like a candle; every wind of vain doctrine blows it out 


or spends the wax, and makes the light tremulous; but the lights of 
heaven are fixed and bright, and shine forever.” 


Sometimes Taylor amplifies his thought by a combination of 
analogies. In this sermon he frequently mingles references to 
light with references to other phases of experience: 


“. .. the truths of God are best dressed in the plain culture and sim- 
plicity of the Spirit; but the truths that men commonly teach are like 
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the reflections of a magnifying glass: for one piece of good money you 
shall have forty that are fantastical; and it is forty to one if your finger 
hit upon the right. Men have wearied themselves in the dark, having been 
amused with false fires; and instead of going home, have wandered all 
night ... ‘in untrodden, unsafe, uneasy ways’; but have not found out 
what their soul desires. But, therefore, since we are so miserable and 
are in error, and have wandered very far, we must do as wandering travel- 
ers used to do, go back to that place from whence they wandered, and 
begin upon a new account. Let us go to the truth itself, to Christ; and 
he will tell us an easy way of ending all our quarrels: for we shall find 
Christianity to be the easiest and the hardest thing in the world: it is 
like a secret in arithmetic, infinitely hard till it be found out by a right 
operation, and then it is so plain, we wonder we did not understand 
it earlier.” 


In telling of the manner in which men learn to know God, 
Bishop Taylor makes a simple but impressive appeal to sight: 


“. . 80 long as we know God only in the ways of man, by contentious 
learning, by arguing and dispute, we see nothing but the shadow of him; 
and in that shadow we meet with many dark appearances, little certainty 
and much conjecture: but when we know him... with the eyes of holi- 
ness, and the intuition of holy experiences, with a quiet spirit and the 
peace of enjoyment; then we shall hear what we never heard, and see 
what our eyes never saw; then the mysteries of godliness shall be opened 
unto us, and clear as the windows of the morning.” 


Various aspects of light are recorded in the development of 
this idea. A particularly useful and attractive example of imagery 
is based on the windows of a temple. 


“For as the eye sees visible objects, and perceives the intellectual, 
so does the Spirit the things of the Spirit. “The natural man,’ saith Saint 
Paul, ‘knows not the things of God, for they are spiritually discerned’; that 
is, they are discerned by a proper light, and concerning these things an 
unsanctified man discourses pitifully, with an imperfect idea, as a blind 
man does of light and colors, which he never saw. 

“A good man, though unlearned in secular notices, is like the windows 
of a temple, narrow without and broad within: he sees not so much of 
what profits not abroad, but whatsoever is within, and concerns religion 
and the glorifications of God, that he sees with a broad inspection: but 
all human learning, without God, is but blindness and ignorant folly. 

“But when it is . . . ‘righteousness dipped in the wells of truth,’ it is 
like an eye of gold in a rich garment, or like the light of heaven, it 
shows itself by its own splendor.” 


The brightness of the sun and the certainties of mathematics 
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are mentioned to make clear the knowledge of God which some 
persons possess. 

“. , there is a sort of God’s dear servants who walk in perfectness, 
who ‘perfect holiness in the fear of God’; and they have a degree of clarity 


and divine knowledge more than the demonstrations of geometry, brighter 
than the sun, and indeficient as the light of heaven.” 


As Bishop Taylor thinks of the extent of human knowledge 
in comparison to the extent of God’s knowledge, a figure, which 
is perhaps the most illuminating in the sermon, comes to his mind: 

“I am in a school of prophets and prophets’ sons, who all ask Pilate’s 
question, ‘What is truth?’ You look for it in your books, and you tug hard 
for it in your disputations, and you derive it from the cisterns of the 
fathers, and you inquire after the old ways, and sometimes are taken with 
new appearances, and you rejoice in false lights, and are delighted with 
little umbrages and peep of day.” 


Familiar objects and circumstances are referred to through- 
out this sermon. Edmund Gosse, who wrote the life of Taylor in 
the English Men of Letters Series, points out the Bishop’s appre 
ciation of “water bubbling up through turf, or standing in drops 
on stone, or racing down a country lane; the motion and whisper 
of little wandering rivulets; the ‘purls of a spring that sweats 
through the bottom of a bank, and intenerates the stubborn pave- 
ment till it hath made it fit for the impression of a child’s foot.’ ” 
In this discourse Bishop Taylor refers to the quiescence of arctic 
rivers, which, one feels, was contrasted in his mind with the move 
ment of the streams he knew. 

“.., there is in the heart of man such a dead sea, and an indis- 
position to holy flames, like as in the cold rivers of the north, so as the 
fires will not burn them, and the sun itself will never warm them, till 


God’s Holy Spirit does, from the temple of the New Jerusalem, bring a 
holy flame, and make it shine and burn.” 


The effect of spiritual truths upon an unspiritual person is 
effectively presented by a group of homely details: 


“*The natural man,’ saith the holy apostle, ‘cannot perceive the things 
of the Spirit; they are foolishness unto him; for they are spiritually 
discerned’; for he that discourses of things by the measures of sense, 
thinks nothing good but that which is delicious to the palate, or pleases 
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the brutish part of man; and therefore, while he estimates the secrets of 
religion by such measures, they must needs seem as insipid as cork, or 
the uncondited mushroom; for they have nothing at all of that in their 
constitution.” 


Differences of opinion commonly suggest references to war- 
fare. Bishop Taylor writes: 


“... we find, by sad experience, that few questions are well stated; 
and when they are, they are not consented to; and when they are agreed 
on by both sides that they are well stated, it is nothing else but a draw- 
ing up the armies in battalia with great skill and discipline; the next 
thing they do is, they thrust their swords into one another’s sides.” 


The thought that a man must be prepared to receive truth is 
made clear by familiar details: 


. . if a man be hungry, you must give him meat before you give 
him counsel. A man’s mind must be like your proposition, before it can 
be entertained, for whatever you put into a man, it will smell of the vessel: 
it is a man’s mind that gives the emphasis, and makes your argument 
prevail.” 


In describing the intolerant and uncompromising attitude of 
some persons, Bishop Taylor chooses illustrations of common and 
tragic situations. 

“,., there are many men amongst us who... say that their way 
is not only true, but necessary. ... Thus do the papists, and thus the 
Calvinists; and for their cruelty, they pretend charity. They will indeed 
force you to come in, but it is in true zeal for your soul; and if they do 
you violence, it is not more than if they pull your arm out of joint, when 
to save you from drowning, they draw you out of a river; and if you 


complain, it is no more to be regarded than the outcry of children against 
their rulers, or sick men against physicians.” 


Mr. Gosse has shown that the smaller objects of nature, rather 
than the larger features of the landscape, attract the notice of 
Jeremy Taylor. This sort of interest aids him to find an admirable 
illustration to amplify the thought that one’s time should not be 
spent on trifles. 

“Spend not your time in what profits not; for your labor and your 


health, your time and your studies are very valuable; and it is a thousand 
pities to see a diligent and hopeful person spend himself in gathering 
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cockle-shells and little pebbles, in telling sands upon the shores, and 
making garlands of useless daisies.” 


A finely phrased reference to the flight of an eagle power- 
fully stimulates the imagination at the close of an unusually force- 
ful paragraph : 

“A wicked man does not know that good is lovely and sin is of an 
evil and destructive nature; .. . tell him he shall die, and he sighs deeply, 
but he knows it as well as you: proceed and say, that after death comes 
judgment, and the poor man believes and trembles; ... these notices 
of things terrible and true pass through his understanding, as an eagle 
through the air; as long as her flight lasted the air was shaken, but there 
remains no path behind her.” 


Perhaps the leading quality of the imagery in this sermon 
is naturalness. The subject seems to call for the figurative lan- 
guage used. An evidence of this point may be found in the fre- 


quent references to light in a discourse emphasizing the need of 


the light of a righteous understanding. 

The fourteen volumes of Bishop Taylor’s writings include 
scores of passages as effective as those in Via Intelligentia ; and 
any one who studies the riches of English sermonic literature will 
wish to turn to them often as examples of clear and forceful 
imagery. They comprise a noteworthy contribution to present- 
day preaching. 
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REMINISCENCES: ARCHIBALD HENRY SAYCE! 


Rozsert W. Rogers 
Madison, N. J. 


A spLenpip and beautiful book is this; a book of distinction 
in style, ease and grace of expression, rising often to such bril- 
liance as few even of professed masters of letters are able to produce 
or maintain. It is not much, and certainly not too much to say 
that no living scholar, and few dead, could ever have produced 
such a volume of reminiscences. Professor Sayce will be seventy- 
nine years of age on the twenty-fifth day of next September, and 
from his youth until this day of grace he has lived a life of crowded 
interest. He was born an aristocrat of the aristocracy of mingled 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon (whatever that may mean) strains. His 
father was a clergyman of the Church of England, a’man of inde- 
pendent means, a parson and a squire in one, forming what was 
then pleasantly called a squarson. This was the most distinguished 
of his sons, born with a sad handicap of ill health, but with the 
glorious blessing of an unconquerable will; with moral qualities 
fit for any trail; a mind singularly fertile, responsive, suggestive, 
original; a memory as faultless as that marvelous organ is seldom 
able to match; Celtic in cheerfulness, and in the gift of and for 
friendship, Saxon in solidity, stability, poise, and the sacred 
possession of quietness. 

I saw Sayce first in August, 1887, and am therefore now one 
of the oldest of his personal friends, for his losses in recent years 
of those with whom he was intimate have been severe. I have seen 
him in many of the situations described in this delectable book in 
Oxford, in Edinburgh, in Egypt, and in my own home in America, 
in London, and in New York and Philadelphia. I have never seen 
him irritable, provoked to anger, or ready to yield to any difficult 
situation. In the sustained capacity for innocent enjoyment I 


have never known his equal, and when no enjoyment was visible 


' Reminiscences. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.Litt., LL.D., D.D., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford, and sometime Professor of Assyriology in the University, Foreign Correspondent of the 
French Institute, New York. The Macmillan Company. Price, $5. 
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er attainable he has always known how to take the blows of fortune 
quietly and bravely. In sheer range of knowledge he is so much 
superior to any scholar whom I have ever known, and few of my 
compeers (I say it boldly) have known so many the world over, 
that comparisons would be ludicrous. I have many times heard 
him in Common Room at Queen’s College, Oxford, talk a whole 
long evening through with men of varied attainments in widely 
differing fields and astonish all, one after the other, with his expert 
knowledge of one subject, and then with an unrelated one. In 
Assyriology he knows more than the rest of us have forgotten in the 
sum total of us all, and with him all of it is instantly available, 
produced at once by a memory that seems preternatural. In 
Egyptology he commands with ease the whole philological as well 
as the archeological side. In the classics his range is so wide that 
he will produce at once, as once indeed he did, an obscure name 
(I mean Gilgamos) from Aelian which the professional students 
had never noticed. He wrote a book on Comparative Philology 
that broke a new path through a wilderness of conjecture, and his 
lectures on the Babylonian Religion are still a happy hunting 
ground for a certain type of German Assyriologist who wishes to 
make an original discovery! He has written a most suggestive 
critical book on Herodotus, and several of the same quality on 
the Old Testament. 

No, I have not always agreed with him, far from it. But J 
have a wise way of saying to my students that vou can learn more 
from a great man when he is wrong than from a little man when 
he is right—and this conviction has often been borne in upon me 
when I have discussed difficult problems with Sayce. If Assyrian 
and Egyptian and Hebrew, with Greek and Latin, may be re- 
garded as in some sense his vast field of special scholarship, they 
are far from exhausting the scope of his learning. He has long 
been reeognized as an expert in Welsh archeology; he owns 
magnificent collection of Chinese porcelain, and when I acted as 
escort for him through the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania when a portion of the Morgan collection of Chinese wares 


were on loan view, as we passed the cases he called off at once, and 
at a glance, the periods at which every piece had been made: 
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“This is Kang Si, that is Chen Lung’—“A superb specimen of 
Ming.” He was too far from the cases with his defective eyesight 
to see the labels. I had to stoop, or approach closer even with my 
excellent vision, to read the tiny labels, but in every case his at- 
tribution was correct. 

I have said so much of the man that I have left myself no 
space to speak of the book. I must ask the reader who has wisely 
seized its possession to open it anywhere, knowing full well that no 
duty and certainly no other pleasure will readily disengage his at- 
tention from it. Let him not fear that it is dull and uninteresting 
like this review of mine. Nay, far from it. He has known 
princes and potentates; he has belted the globe and traversed the 
by-ways of remote Africa or obscure Asia; he has camped with 
poor nomads and lived luxuriously with the finest aristocracy on 
earth, I mean the British, and consorted on even terms with the 
most cultivated race in the world, that means the French, and this 
book scintillates with stories gathered from experiences every- 
where, and here cleverly tucked into the ends of paragraphs in the 
most unexpected places. I have read every page, chuckling here, 
laughing there, entertained everywhere. I want to quote pages 
of it, but that were a stupid folly. It might make somebody think 
he had the best of the book, and then he would go no further. 
Every young scholar, hopeful or doubtful, ought to read this book 
to see how a great master has done it. He will not rival Sayce 
easily, nor even with difficulty, for Sayce had endowments from 
mother nature too uncommon easily to be duplicated, and he had 
the splendid blessing of a competency which came to him at thirty- 
four years of age. Since then he has had leisure to work or to play 
ut his own sweet will. He has done both grandly, and has now 
shown the rest of us how it was done, Let me end with one quota- 
tion, sound as a nut and sweet as a raisin in my humble opinion. 
I set it down here maliciously to irritate the whole un-blessed 
school of daily dozen enthusiasts: “I never had any faith in the 
Oxonian superstition as to the recessity of muscular exercise for 
those who worked with their brains.” It is the testimony of sev- 
enty-nine, in far better health than at twenty! Brave and kind 
soul, may he live long! 
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“THE FAITH THAT LOOKS THROUGH DEATH” 


Rosert H. Prerrrer 


Harvard University 


Many of the men most active in the affairs of this life seem 
not to be troubled by their destiny after death. The center of 
gravity in the religion of the younger generation has shifted from 
belief to action, from salvation to service, from the future to the 
present, from the other world to this world. Least among the 
factors that have brought about this change of attitude is the im- 
petuous battle waged against the belief in human survival in the 
name of science and of free thought. “Absurd!” cries Haeckel; 
“Pernicious!” shouts Marilla Ricker. How many are the converts 
to this gospel of eternal death? Death! The strongest tremble 
at its approach and eagerly stretch their hands to grasp the hope 
of a to-morrow “beyond this place of wrath and tears.” Chris- 
tianity opens vistas of the uncharted land where dreams come 
true. Even if it were proved that such a hope is both absurd and 
pernicious, it would remain, in the secret recesses of many a 
heart, the one beam of light in the hour of darkest gloom, the one 
foundation of the ideals that give life a meaning. 

At the dawn of history death was contemplated with un- 
mitigated terror. The departed lived in the silent grave a gloomy 
existence. In later times the dead gather, without distinction of 
rank and merits, to an obscure, ghostly, hopeless existence, in a 
vast, dusty cavern under the earth: the Aralu of the Babylonians, 
the Sheol of the Hebrews, the Hades of the Greeks. 

Jews and Greeks arrived at the conception of a retribution 
for human conduct in a future life, under the influence of foreign 
cults. The distinction between the abode of the righteous and the 
prison house of the wicked (entirely foreign to the Old Testament 
and to Homer) came to the Jews from Persia, to the Greeks from 
Thrace. But, whereas the Pharisees affirmed the resurrection of 
the animal body, Plato declared the soul to be inherently immortal : 
two utterly discrepant views. These two currents of thought met 
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in Alexandria, where some Jews adopted the Platonic dogma, while 
others combined the doctrines as best they could. In Palestine 
the Sadducees, remaining firm in their adherence to the obvious 
teaching of the Old Testament, rejected the new doctrine of the 
resurrection, sponsored ardently by the Pharisees. Greek and 
Jewish ideas left their mark on the New Testament writers. Saint 
Paul, for instance, has preserved from his Pharisaic training only 
the word “resurrection” and with his “spiritual body” makes a 
substantial concession to the Platonic idea of immortality. 

No material revision of our ideas on this matter has taken 
place since New Testament times. Two millenniums ago Panae- 
tius and the Epicureans denied immortality on scientific grounds, 
Cicero on the contrary thought he could prove its reality; the 
Skeptics took refuge in a prudent agnosticism, and some people 
held intercourse with discarnate spirits; the Pithagoreans and 
Neo-Platonists believed in metempsychosis, the Stoics in con- 
ditional cosmic immortality; the orthodox doctrine of heaven and 
hell, though scarcely present in the New Testament, was not un- 
known in the mystery religions of the time. 

Thus through the centuries, the fear of death and the longing 
for continued existence gave birth to theological dogmas and poet- 
ical descriptions of the next world. Parallel with this practical 
Western strain, there runs another conception, born of the thought 
of sages, of the dream of poets, of the vision of mystics. Their 
hope was not the preservation intact of their own personality for 
all future time, but in a dynamic grasp of the universal, they joy- 
fully surrendered themselves, happy in the thought that “the dust 
returneth to the earth as it was, and the spirit returneth to God 
who gave it.” 

If man be but a spark of the cosmic spirit temporarily con- 
fined in a dwelling of clay, if, when the house falls into ruin, the 
spirit survives purified of earthly dross, then after death the 
limitations of our present life and individuality will be unthink- 
able. Out of its narrow bed which took it by devious ways through 
mountain and plain, the river flows into the ocean, losing thus its 
petty individuality and finding its place in a vaster reality. Thus 
reasoned great sages from Aristotle to Bergson. 
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In the meantime poets gazed with wondering eyes at the 
beauty of this world, with its seas, and skies, and stars. And they 
sang the joy of drowning oneself in the infinite, the sweetness of 
shipwreck in this sea (Leopardi); to Goethe death is the call of 
the universal spirit and the return to the ether; Shelley’s departed 
friend “is made one with nature.” 

Others, conceiving humanity to be greater than nature, be- 
lieve immortality to be the casting of man’s conscious life out of 
his perishing body into the consciousness of living mankind 
(Richard de Bary). 

Higher than humanity and nature is God. The mystic ever 
strives for that supreme goal, the gradual ascent of the soul to 
God resulting finally in the perfect union with the deity: “lost 
in God, in Godhead found” (Emerson). 

Thus we see that by the two ways of the intellect and of the 
emotions some men have arrived at a conception of human sur- 
vival in which individual identity is lost within a greater reality. 
Buddha achieves this result by the way of the will. The discipline 
of the eightfold path secures emancipation from the bondage of 
suffering and rebirth. “Work out your own salvation with dili- 
gence” were the last words of Gautama. The final goal is not a 
glorified celestial existence, but the annihilation of individuality, 
the eternal silence and peace of Nirvana. 

These are the two forms of the hope of immortality through 
the ages: the eternity of the individual and the liberation from 
the shackles of individuality. Only a being endowed with omnis- 
cience could affirm one form to be true and condemn the other as 
false. Jesus Christ did not take his position on one side of the 
fence; his words, “Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose 
it; and whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it,” sound like 
a warning to those overanxious to retain their own self eternally. 
“Recall how religion strives to expand the sharp-cut outlines of 
personality. Gradually we are to be lost in the Infinite that we, 
becoming conscious of the Universe, may as much as possible be 
one with it. But men struggle agairst this aim. They are anxious 
about their personality. . . . Would they but strive to annihilate 
their personality to live in the One and the All!” (Schleiermacher. ) 
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Mueh has been written in favor of one form or the other of 
the belief; condemnation, vituperation, and sarcasm have been 
poured out against the opposite camp by the adherents of a 
special faith. Let us be tolerant and realize that the truth lies 
beyond, excelsior. We lack all the elements essential to objective 
certainty. All the so-called proofs of immortality, be they in- 
tellectual, empirical, moral, or religious, fall short of their claims 
of objectivity, being grounded on assumptions rather than on un- 
disputed facts. 

Plato’s metaphysical proof was based “on a mere misunder- 
standing,” as Kant has convincingly shown. The verdict of 
science “is not conclusive either way” (John Stuart Mill). 

But here come those who 


with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead 


claim to have been more successful than young Shelley and print 
voluminous communications from the spirit world. Unfortunately 
neither the alleged facts nor their interpretation are thus far above 
suspicion. For the moment, spiritism is rather a theory than a 
science, 

On moral grounds immortality has been presented as a safe- 
guard of human good behavior and as a vindication of universal 
justice. Even if this be conceded (and many deny it), the reality 
of human survival is not proved unless the realm of our longings 
he coextensive with the realm of the real. The same applies to 
Kant’s argument, according to which 

In a world of larger scope 


What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone. 


The force of religious evidence is constraining only to those 
who have faith. If this world is ruled by a God of power and of 
love, if Jesus was raised from the dead on the third day, then 
death will not be an end, but a beginning, then we can truthfully 
say: “We know that we have passed out of death into life, because 
we love the brethren.” Fortunately, however, the great articles 
of faith of the Christian Church are not mathematical propositions. 
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Our faith needs no proof and no apology. It does not vegetate 
within the limits of pure reason ; it will ever be “unto Jews a stum- 
bling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness.” Faith is a living prin- 
ciple, the outgrowth of an inner experience, the intuition of truth, 
the ineffable perception of the divine. The result of scientific 
demonstration of religious beliefs is, as Carlyle aptly styles it, 
nothing else than “a Gospel of mud.” 

Human immortality is unimpeachable only as an act of faith; 
the how and the when is withheld from our knowledge, baffling the 
efforts of those who seek objective evidence. “For now we see 
in a mirror, darkly; but then face to face.” 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE CITY OF THE DEAD! 


Tus is the Lord’s day, the weekly Easter Day of resurrec- 
tion. We make a fitting use of this holy hour in devoting it to the 
dedication of this fair site as a cemetery, a sleeping place of the 
dead. It is meet and proper that the sweetness of sacred song and 
the reverent voice of holy prayer should be heard as we separate 
this soil from all common and baser uses and consecrate it as the 
last abiding place of those who await the trumpet of resurrection. 

In the performance of this pious purpose we are one with the 
universal heart and touch sympathetic hands with all the ages of 
mankind. And yet our act to-day looks toward the future as well 
as toward the past. For the founders of this enterprise, in the se- 
lection of this spot for its destined use, are expressing a confidence 
in the growth of our “City of the Straits” akin to that of those 
who are laying the foundations of its marvelous industrial great- 
ness. For side by side with the expanding life of every great 
metropolis must rise, with equal step, Necropolis, the city of the 
dead. 

Of all the material possessions of man, a grave is all that he 
can permanently own; every human path ends somewhere in a 
tomb. This much of earth shall one day be the sole heritage of the 
rich; of this much no selfish land system can rob the poor. In 
the light of this stern necessity, it is most interesting to note that 
the first purchase of land to be owned in severalty, recorded in 
literary history, was when Abraham, the friend of God and the 
father of the faithful, bought the field of Ephron, the Hittite, as 
the resting place for the remains of Sarah, his beloved. That site, 
This is an abstract of an address delivered by the present Editor of the Meruopist Review 


at the dedication of the Roseland Cemetery, Detroit, Michigan, nearly a dozen years ago. It is 
bow printed as a fitting meditation as we approach the Festival of the Resurrection. 
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well authenticated, is still one of the sacred shrines of the world, 
revered by the adherents of three great religions. That cave at 
Hebron, now covered by a Moslem mosque, into whose reserved 
and holy precincts no Christian foot save that of the late King of 
England, Edward VII, when he was still Prince of Wales, was 
ever allowed to pass, was but the first of these quiet cities of the 
heart which, hallowed by affection, lie everywhere beside the 
bustling cities of the land. 

The cemetery is the creation of unselfish love. Love for the 
dead is the one sentiment of our nature free from all taint of 
mundane passion or soil of sinfil selfishness. We love the living 
with a love that demands sensible return and is largely nourished 
by reciprocal services. But our love for the departed is an un- 
sullied devotion, the glad abandonment of whose gifts seeks no 
return save the sweet satisfaction of unstinted expression. The 
grave is the shrine where the lonely heart mingles tenderest mem- 
ory with holiest hope. It was at this call of the affections that 
Abraham paid his 400 pieces to the Hittite chief; moved by this 
pure passion, Shah Jehan caused the lace-like marble tracery of 
the Taj Mahal to rise like a dream of beauty; stirred by this de 
votion to the dead, the makers of the Italian Renaissance brought 
holy soil from Palestine for the Campo Santos of Pisa and Genoa, 
and adorned their cloisters with costliest carvings and most glorious 
paintings; and it is out of the creative power of the human heart 
that, in the noblest burial places of the world, our American ceme- 
teries, the most exquisite skill of the landscape artist and the 
architect has been invoked to frame with beauty the silent homes 
of our best beloved. The divinest work of human art has been 
consecrated at the call of love to the memory of the dead. 

The family burial-plot is the final earthly symbol of that holy 
passion which built the home and kindled in its hearthstone the 
fires of domestic devotion. “Bury me with my fathers!” So cried 
Israel, grandson of Abraham, and pious hands laid him in the 
common sepulcher of the Hebrew patriarchs. Nothing is more 
sadly pathetic than the scattered graves of a family sometimes 
made necessary by our modern migrations, and nothing is so 
touchingly natural as the wish to lie down with our loved ones all 


a 
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around us, where heart and head and hand, dissolved into common 
and mingling dust, can be even closer together than in the old 
days of throbbing thinking and toiling. For love is the one thing 
which survives all earth’s selfish striving and vain ambitions. It 
touched a kindred chord in every nature when General Grant ac- 
cepted the offer of that glorious grave and imposing dome on the 
banks of the Hudson, where he now rests, only on the condition 
that the noble woman, his heart’s young love and manhood’s dearest 
companion, should share its honor and lie beside him, lulled with 
him by the music of the mighty river as it flows to the sea. 

It cannot be wholly without significance that the word “ceme- 
tery,” the Christian name for the graveyard, is derived directly 
from the same Aryan root-word from which come the words “quiet” 
and “home.” Where should those who hold the faith of the res- 
urrection of the body so fondly wish to rest as where we shall wake 
up in that “fair morn of morns” to greet and be greeted by our 
own, 

When in the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile. 


The cemetery is a humanizing and civilizing influence. How 
better can we soften the natural terror of the grave and veil the 
horrors of the charnel house than by making beautiful the abodes 
of the dead? There are still many semi-barbarous souls who can- 
not bear to think or speak of death or the grave, to whom this gate 
of God is a grim and hideous thing. It would be a curious and 
instructive study to inquire what part the old neglected graveyard, 
with its rank weeds, unkempt mounds, and long grasses, only 
mowed by the grazing of the vagrant cows, has had in giving a 
eruel and repellent aspect to the beneficent fact of death. 

When we can make a friend of our sorrow by decorating it 
we have already begun to collect a part of the “far-off interest of 
tears.” No man, woman, or family can have a grave somewhere, 
carefully kept, worthily decked, and lovingly visited, without be- 
ing better for it. This is one of the ways in which pain.helps to 
refine character and humanize life. Fair are the blossoms that 
grow from the mold of the grave, the flowers of patience, love, 
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and purified affection, and those brighter blooms of softer man- 
ners, deeper devotion, and more tender mutual sympathy. 

Character is not only formed in the strenuous tasks of life, 
calling for the heroic virtues, in the fierce activities of yonder liv- 
ing city of busy activity and happy homes. It is not less shaped 
in still finer ways by the subtle influence of the invisible fellow- 
ships of these noiseless cities of the departed. When one walks 
through the aisles, chapels, and cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
the chief interest is not in the Gothic tracery or the vaulted roof; 
it is the human interest born of the communion with the shades 
of rapt orators, mighty statesmen, and deathless poets, whose mor- 
tuary tablets fill this Pantheon of England’s heroic past. Nothing 
so sanctifies the soil on which we tread as the dust of the departed 
darlings and our sacred communion with their memories, Per- 
haps no people more than our American nation need to take to 
heart the teaching of the past and to learn the sobering lesson of a 
solemn reverence. Through all these memorials the dead still speak 
to us and demand that we learn from their silent lips the sacred 
lesson of loyalty. 


To the clouds and the mountains we breathe it, 
To the freedom of planet and star; 
Let the tempests of ocean enwreathe it, 
Let the winds of the night bear it far— 
Our oath, that till manhood shall perish, 
And honor and justice are sped, 
We are true to the cause that they cherish 
And eternally true to the dead. 


Probably no institution so fully expresses these humanizing 
influences and is so well adapted to secure this moral education 
as the rural cemetery. The old-time city churchyard, in which 
the minister of God literally stood “between the living and the 
dead,” and in which the communion table faced the tombs behind 
the chancel, has necessarily passed away. Little by little all intra- 
mural burial grounds shall disappear, and the graves of the dead 
be placed, like that of our Lord, in a garden outside the city gates. 
And where more worthily can they be laid than where no factory 
fumes shall foul the air and no noisy clamor of the world’s strife 
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disturb the quiet of their slumbers, where the crocus lights its 
Easter torch of triumph, the June roses exhale the fragrant incense 
of a natural worship, and the autumn asters light their stars 
of hope? 

It is not a slight service rendered to the great modern cause of 
conservation of resources that, chiefly by private enterprise, these 
parks are preserved from the encroachment of secular uses and 
that art is brought to the aid of nature in furnishing their varied 
beauty. Such a cemetery is no mean educator of a people’s higher 
life, which teaches through the ministry of beauty, but a beauty 
touched to higher significance through holy associations. 

The cemetery is a witness to eternal values. Primitive re- 
ligion largely began with reverence for the dead ; ancestor worship 
is the most venerable of all cults. Men have always felt that 
“these sceptered spirits rule us from their urns.” But it is the 
religions founded upon the Holy Scriptures that first emphasized 
the sacredness of the human body. There is not, in either Judaism 
or Christianity, any taint of that pagan contempt of matter that 
characterized the Oriental or the Greco-Roman world. Not the 
soul only, but the body is sacred. The human body is not a tav- 
ern for a passing guest, but the temple for the permanent in- 
dwelling of Deity. It is the interpreter of the soul, the temple of 
God, and in our highest faith is reserved for still higher service 
hereafter. 

Doubtless it was this faith in some form of corporeal immor- 
tality that impelled the early Christians to prefer the ancient rite 
of burial to the pagan custom of cremation. Not that they thought 
that cremation created any difficulty in the way of the perpetuity 
of eternal form, for they willingly “gave their bodies to be burned” 
in glorious martyrdom; but they were poets enough to feel the 
value of that symbolism which saw in the reverent care of the 
bodies of the devout dead a testimony to the essential holiness of 
hands and head and heart. 

To this faith the cemetery bears a lasting and important wit- 
ness, the faith that no vague spiritual nature but the whole of man 
is sacred, that the human body is a thing divine, that visible and 
invisible are alike significant and sacred, and that this sleeping 
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dust, guarded by earthly devotion, is not less the object of heavenly 
care, for “Corporeity is the end of God’s way.” 

“God’s acre!” How lovely and fitting is the German phrase! 
For they are but planted here in these deep furrows turned by the 
great plowman Death, awaiting the harvesting of the angelic 
reapers, when a redeemed universe shall 

See Truth, Love and Mercy, in triumph descending 
And nature, all glowing in Eden's first bloom; 


On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


EVERYTHING is a failure which does not begin right. The Holy Book 
starts thus: “In the beginning, God.” So theology, the queen of all 
sciences, was the first to be studied—not because of the formula of 
Positivism that it belongs to the childhood of the race, but because theology 
is a more’ human science than astronomy or geology. Man is nearer akin 
to God than to stars and rocks. Every forward movement of human 
thought or life is based on some fresh disclosure of the Divine nature. 
While it is true that men have made gods in their own likeness, it is stil! 
more true that men will at last conform their lives to that Deity whom 
they worship. Two facts dominate the spiritual history of the race; 
man has been seeking after God and God has been calling to man. These 
two facts are disclosed by the revelation at the burning bush (Exod. 3). 


Man’s CALL AnD Gop’s RESPONSE 


“What is thy name?” cry Moses on Horeb and Jacob at Penuel. 
Names meant more to the Semite than they can mean to us who use them 
as merely arbitrary designations. They were pictures of personality 
This cry is more than a longing to know that there is a God; it is the 
desire to know who he is and what he is like. These were implied in that 
sacred Name which we do not know how to pronounce, but which we 
call Jehovah. 

1. A Revelation of Permanence. Doubtless this was the real implica- 
tion of the unconsumed bush. 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity 
Until death tramples it to fragments. 
We stand beside the flood of years which bears all earthly things away. 
God is the Rock which abides in the flowing current of incessant change 
and decay. We may say of things, was, is, and is not, but God says of 
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himself, “I AM THAT I AM.” He is the one Reality; all that we see are 
mere foam bells along the causing stream of his thought. God is very old; 
the mountains are to him as very little children and the gray of the 
centuries as the dew of the morning. Yet he is also young. This is not 
primarily a merely metaphysical conception of Absolute unconditioned 
Being; it is the practical faith in the abiding faithfulness of God. For 
that phrase in which he spoke to Moses can more literally be- rendered, 
“I will be what I will be.” No wild tossing of ocean spray can ever 
put out the living splendor of the Eternal Sun which is behind all suns 
and stars. 


Show me Thy face; my faith and love 
Shall henceforth fixed be, 

And nothing here have power to move 
My soul’s serenity. 

This life shall be a trance, a dream. 
And all I feel and see 

Illusive, visionary—Thou 
The one Reality. 


2. A Revelation of Personality. The Living God is more than a 
stream of tendency. Victor Hugo wrote, “God is the Me of the Infinite.” 
God is a person who can say “I.” He is mysterious yet manifested, in- 
dependent yet related, eternal yet the God of dying men. Agnostic ob- 
jections need not trouble us. Because we have ascribed to God human 
attributes, that does not exhaust the full range of his being. There is a 
side in his nature where he comes in touch with us. “Spirit with spirit 
can meet.” Mystery need not annoy us; an oyster or a daisy raises un- 
answerable questions as well as God. Is He a light that dazzles? he also 
illuminates. Is he a consuming fire? he also warms. Religion lives in 
the realm of personality. That is the sphere where God and man come 
together. 

3. A Revelation of Providence. “I am the God of thy father.” God 
is associated with the home and the fireside; he is the link of all loving 
ties. The one God finds all the generations; we find our home and our 
lost ones in him. He is God of Abraham's adventurous faith, of Isaac’s 
quiet contemplation, of Jacob's subtly energetic nature. He is God of 
the individual as well as the race; he “thinketh on me.” God is so great 
that he must neglect us; such is often the logic of man. God is so great 
that he cares for all; such is the Divine logic. He is not a dead but a 
living God. “The Eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms.” “I have loved thee with an everlasting love.” We 
sometimes talk of a visitation of Providence as if God only now and 
then comes into our lives. He has been there all the time. He had 
watched the agony of Egypt and the bitterness of bondage. The hand 
that launches the thunderbolt lays its healing touch on the broken heart. 

4. A Progressive Revelation. There is a historic movement from Being 
to Quality, until at last He comes who reveals the Father and at the 
same time identifies himself with the Jehovah of Israel. “Before Abra- 
ham was I AM.” “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, 
who was and is and is to come, the Almighty.” “Jesus Christ the same 
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yesterday, to-day and forever.” So at last we see that what some call the 
Unknowable is not beyond our love. The child will love its mother with- 
out a thought that there are deeps in the mother heart that it cannot 
fathom. The supreme love passeth knowledge. God in the Old Testa- 
ment is like the mountains veiled in mist—only dim outlines can be seen; 
God in the New Testament, in Christ, is the same view when the mists 
have cleared away. But still there are unrevealed glories hidden in the 
heart of the hills. 

Do you want to know God? He will reveal himself to the seeking 
spirit. 

Gop’s CALL AND MAn’s RESPONSE 


God said to Moses, “I will come down,” and some would say, “Now it 
will be all right, for God has put his hand to the work.” But God said 
more: “I will send you.” He always works by agencies and when he has 
a great message or task he sends a man. 

1. The Divine Mission. All things are God-sent and may say, “I Am 
hath sent me.” The star, the flower, and the gem as well as the angel 
and the prophet have God behind them. In all things he has written 
burning secrets which struggle for revelation. And the traces of their 
office are written upon as well as within all things. The purpose of our 
lives is inscribed in our very natures as surely as if he spoke audibly 
out of a bush or from the skies. Men are divinely called to all vocations. 


“Obey thy genius, 
For a minister it is unto the Throne of Fate; 
Draw to thy soul and centralize the rays 
That are around of the Divinity. 


But God also calls man directly. Every life somewhere is led to the moun- 
tain of God and the bush that burns. The voice of duty cries and Provi- 
dence opens a door. 

2. Man’s Sense of Incapacity. Man’s task is always bigger than his 
strength; for God gives us his work to perform. So Moses says, “The 
people will not hear me.” “I am slow of speech.” Isaiah laments, “I am 
a man of unclean lips,” and Paul exclaims, “Who is sufficient for these 
things?” John Knox broke down utterly in his first sermon at Saint An- 
drew’s. Because the message seems unutterable in its glory and power, 
expression fails, and human strength becomes as weakness before the 
divine task. The poet, painter, musician—all despair before the ideal. 
No poem was ever more than half written; no sermon more than half 
preached. The heavenly treasure is borne in earthen vessels. How shall 
we speak the ineffable? how do the impossible? 

3. God Is Behind All. Our incapable self-consciousness may ruin vo- 
cation; we must look to God and not to self. Every great mission has 
God behind it, just as Niagara is mighty because of the world of waters 
in the lakes that feed it. Great souls can always testify to a power not 
their own. They sometimes speak of destiny, of their star. But there is 
one article in the creed which shall swallow up all the rest in its present 
significance. “I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 
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My brother, you talk about your business, your work—there is no 
business but God’s business, no work but God’s work. Life becomes great 
when we place behind it a great God. When would you have rather lived? 
The tasks of to-day are as divine as those of yesterday. To sweep away 
a social vice or a public crime to-day is as heroic as for Moses to eman- 
cipate a race or utter a prophetic message. 





THE ARENA 


WAS THE MODE OF THE COMING IMPORTANT? 


Earnest believers in Christianity are often assailed for making 
so much of the miraculous birth of our Lord over against indiffer- 
ence or denial. But at least they did not invent the story. When 
universal beliefs are not denied they are not defended. The Birth was 
taken as a matter of course by all Christians, both so-called orthodox 
and so-called heretical (except a small section of the Ebionites in the 
second century) from the beginning till the rationalistic development 
among Unitarians in the last half of the nineteenth century. This ration- 
alism since about 1900 has invaded orthodox churches, and is spreading 
like wildfire, helped along by theological seminaries, widely read journals, 
and especially by the Zeitgeist, which seems to some to be rapidly dis- 
solving evangelical Christianity. The incipient stage is not outright denial 
of Christian beliefs, but the claim that they are not of consequence, that 
they can be held in abeyance, or waived, or be looked upon as indifferent. 
This invasion of unbelief naturally calls forth defenses, and those who 
thus come up (as they think) to the help of the Lord are accused of de- 
fending an outgrown faith or at least a petty outpost. It might not be 
amiss then to consider whether the mode of the Coming is according to 
Christianity important. 

1. Approach the matter from larger beliefs. It was the universal 
faith of primitive Christians that they had in Jesus a divine Saviour 
and Lord, the Son of God, in whom alone was salvation. As a corollary 
to this, it was also their universal belief that he had been sent from 
the Father, that he had come down from heaven, that is, that he had pre- 
existence with God, that is, that there had been an incarnation. There 
was also the universal belief that this incarnated One had worked mighty 
miracles which had—not made, but—attested him Son of God. Now 
with these beliefs—all at bottom one—how in their thought could the 
Son come from heaven? Through the premature embraces by a yet un- 
married though engaged Galilean carpenter of a peasant girl? So the 
heathen scoffers said, only worse. The thing would have been so ab- 
horrent to every sense of truth, of divinity, of fitness, that if it had been 
mentioned to the early Christians they would have recoiled with horror. 
But you say, Could not the Son of God have come down thus, if God is 
omnipotent? No, because God is rational as well as omnipotent. He 
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does not and cannot do arbitrary and fantastic things, which outrage the 
sense of beauty of his intelligences, much less their sense of decency 
You may say again, Is there anything indecent in natural parenthood 
that incarnation of the Eternal Son of God might not be effected thus? 
No. There is not only nothing indecent in parenthood, if according to 
divine and human laws, but it is a part of the divine order of the world. 
But the birth of Jesus, according to this new theory, was not according 
to divine and human laws, but subjected the mother to disgrace (Matt. 
1. 19). Besides, how according to philosophy and science could the Son 
of God come through the action of the male? How can the like produce 
the Unlike, man the Eternal Son of the Highest? Every “modern” who 
shelves or denies the supernatural birth recognizes this, and therefore 
his Christ is not the Christ of primitive Christianity. His premises are 
different. I do not blame him for this. He has a right to his “scientific” 
presuppositions, to be a Unitarian, if he wants to be; but he should not 
blame those who still stand by apostolic Christianity to look with con- 
cern on doubt of the supernatural birth, which doubt is the root or at 
least the expression of a wider rejection. Can a man long believe in 
contradictions, or maintain life-long self-deception in religion? Yes, the 
Birth is important. 

2. Approach the matter from the original documents. We have two, 
Matthew and Luke. Only two, you say. How few! Why not more? 
One reliable testimony to a fact is as good as ten thousand. On such 
a@ one many a murderer has been hung. The parable of the prodigal son 
rests on one witness: how many more would make it more believable? 
The affecting pericope, John 7. 53-8. 11, probably rests on not one of the 
four Gospels, and yet in inherent truthfulness as a record of Christ's 
life, it speaks if all other witnesses are silent. It authenticates itself 
What we need as to historic fact is one or more honest witnesses, but 
chiefly fitness, probability, harmony, credibility. “Mark does not men- 
tion the Birth.” Why should he? He was writing in Rome for Romans, 
men of action and few words, and so he plunges immediately into Christ's 
mighty deeds. All we need is that Mark does not contradict it and is 
consistent with it. “Nor John.” But he presupposes it everywhere. By 
the time of his Gospel the supernatural birth was taken for granted by 
every Christian in the empire. “But the genealogies.” They were legal 
documents to connect Christ legitimately with the Jews and with David, 
and so brought in Joseph who was the sponsor and legal father of Jesus. 
But we have two witnesses. Were they mistaken? Well, if they pro- 
fessed to know their Master’s origin, the mode of his coming, and did not, 
how can we believe them when they tell us a lot of less important things 
about him? Did they lie? Then their whole record goes. 

Whichever way we approach the subject, therefore, whether from the 
point of view of the essential beliefs of the early Christians as to their 
Master, or from that of their reliability as historians (not on differences 
in petty details of the same event), earnest Christians may be excused 
for believing that the mode of the coming is not only important, but it is 
so important that denial either actual or implied of the mode as given 
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is bound to lead and has actually led to another Christianity from that 
of Christ and the apostles, where it is not already the result of it. 
Madison, N. J. JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 





THE PERMANENT VALUE OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


THE permanent value of things is seen not only in their power to 
persist, but in their adaptability to fulfill a constant need in the daily 
life of mankind. Notwithstanding all the deadly conflicts which the 
Christian religion has had to encounter, we stand in a better position to 
see the value of religion and its place in the scheme of things than ever 
before in the world’s history. That spirit and power which was once con- 
fined to the Jewish race is now meeting the needs of every race. Its 
permanency, therefore, is largely secured by its ability to meet a universal 
need in a very human as well as in a very divine way. 

One cannot read religious biography without realizing that God has 
a special purpose in revealing himself to mankind. Christian experience, 
therefore, is not to be cultivated for itself alone, but for the greater in- 
terest and content of the kingdom of Christ. The unique worth of the 
Jewish faith is seen in the fact that it formed the basis of our monotheis- 
tic belief and, consequently, led the way for the coming of Christ. But 
it not only formed the basis of belief, it also opened the way for a very 
real and personal communion with God. And it matters not now, whether 
we review religious history in the prophetic period or in the apostolic 
age, the secret of every great life, the key to every great achievement, 
has been found in a vital experience with God. 

Coming to the proof of our problem, scientists are generally satisfied 
with two methods, proof by induction and proof by experiment. Paul 
tells us to prove all things, hold fast that which is good. Nothing was 
more vital to the apostle Paul than his personal experience with Christ. 
In writing to the Galatians Paul sets down in the first chapter the steps 
which led him into the service of Christ. He says, “It pleased God... 
to reveal his Son in me that I might preach him among the heathen.” 
That little phrase “in me” carries the weight of personal conviction and 
assurance, and forever after Paul was able to say, I know whom I have 
believed. 

But some one will say, Religious experience is subjective and there- 
fore inadequate in bearing the burden of proof. It should be remembered, 
however, that Paul’s experience was not altogether subjective. Did not 
Paul say, in stating the witnesses to the Resurrection, “And last of all 
he was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time”? This was a real 
objective appearance of the risen Christ to Paul. Further, he not only 
saw Christ, he heard Christ speak to him. Talk with men about the 
reality of that experience and it is not doubted even though in a general 
way men disbelieve. 

It will be seen, therefore, as our insight in religious experience grows, 
the truth of its permanent value is increased. We have here, in the ex- 
perience cited above, spiritual facts which are quite as clear and as certain 
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as any other facts in the world. And science says “facts” are truth, and 
those scientifically inclined are ready, and are perfectly satisfied, to re- 
ceive it as an ultimatum in any argument outside of religion; why not 
in religion? 

With Paul it was first a mental process, an intellectual apprehension. 
Christ was revealed in him. The light of heaven scattered his ignorance 
and as Christ was revealed in him he began to see his own need. His 
mind was changed. Is not this true conversion—setting the heart and 
mind in right relation with the Master? This little word so often ex- 
pressed in life: Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus— 
will start a new experience with most men. 

But Paul’s head-reasoning does not end with the intellectual life, 
his belief gradually develops into a living faith. His heart is touched 
with tenderness at the thought that he once persecuted his Lord, and now 
as the emotions of his soul are stirred he cries out, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” It is the Christ spirit now that controls his being; it 
is no longer I that lives, but Christ liveth in me. And all along the way 
the innumerable facts of Christian experience conspired to build up the 
conviction in his heart that Jesus Christ was indeed the Messiah, the 
Son of God. 

It should be stated, however, that it is the Christian's privilege to 
know Christ, not only in an intellectual way, but by an actual experience 
of his redeeming and saving grace. Some profess themselves willing to 
accept an historic Christ who yet resist many of his teachings; but, as 
it has been stated, “These forget that there is no historical Christ who 
can be separated from the life he lived, the truth he taught, and the sac- 
rificial death he died.” Christianity is not an historical religion, it is 
the product of a supernatural power emanating from a divine Person. 

The permanent value of Christian experience is not only seen in the 
positive assertion of our Christian faith and the constant conviction which 
it affords concerning Christ as the Son of the living God; but in its 
universal application. This is one of the final tests of its validity—its 
adaptation to racial ideals. But not only is this seen in the several races, 
it is also seen in its adaptation to the particular needs of individuals in the 
races themselves. It matters not whether one is rich or poor, learned or 
unlearned, wherever the law of grace is allowed to operate the results 
will be achieved. We have witnesses among the once savage tribes of 
the forest, and out of the slums of our cities, and there have gone out 
from our colleges and universities men charged with a living, abiding 
faith in Jesus Christ. Seceee 


Ishpeming, Mich. 





“BE BRIEF” 


(Closing his half-minute speech of acceptance, on the occasion of 
taking, for the second time, the presidency of the Massachusetts State 
Senate, Mr. Coolidge said: “Finally, gentlemen, be brief; above all things, 
be brief!”’) 
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“Be brief; above all things, be brief!” 
Thanks for the counsel of our Chief— 
This homely bit of Yankee sense, 
Against which none can take offense, 
And for which every cause doth plead 
Which aims to serve the public need. 
“Be brief; above all things, be brief!” 
What room remains for such relief! 


And first—to bring it to a head— 

As you, I’m sure, would have it said 
In banquet oratory! bland, 
Complacent, tediously off-hand; 

Or, worse, meticulously shy, 

Sir Toastmaster, with anxious eye 

On store of “chestnuts,” doubly dry— 
An exhaustible supply— 

Roasting his victims, one by one, 
With introduction never done! 


Turn where you will, in any case, 

’Tis a condition that we face:— 

In Circle, Club, and Lodge, the same 
Verbose, monotonously tame 

Prolixity, circuitous, 

Of notions heterogeneous, 

Devoid of “pep”-per, spice, or sal, 

And never hint of terminal. 

Oh, would the Chair our peace defend, 
And bring such drivel to quick end! 


But most conspicuous of all 

Who hold our suffering souls in thrall, 
The pulpiteer, whose pious drawl 
Provokes our bile and stirs our gall; 

Who, just as we await “Amen!” 

Steps on the gas, and spurts again, 
Tempting the saints, in prayer and sermon, 
To doze like Peter on Mount Hermon. 


To match him—if there be another— 
Is his more cultivated brother, 

Who, quite pedantic’ly inclined, 
Affects the scientific mind— 

And, for the Gospel, ages-new, 
Dispenses Yesterday’s Review, 
Taking the pulpit for a rostrum 

To air the latest social nostrum; 
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And all (the text long since forgot; 
Likewise the sheep—a hungry lot—) 
Palmed off, in dense psychology, 

For up-to-date theology! 


But who would separately indite ‘em, 
These parson “pals,” ad infinitum? 
Dissimilar in this or that, 

Both leave us wondering where we're at; 
Twin souls, in their care-free vocation 
To canter over all creation. 


But now, to bring it nearer home, 
And cease, ourselves, te loosely roam, 
O hear ye, hear ye, hear ye, all! 

’Tis positively the last call; 

As once again we plead, “Condense!” 
Take a good dose of Coolidge sense; 
Say what you have to say, and quit! 
Don’t be forever saying it. 

O, give the world this blest relief— 
“Be brief; above all things, be brief!” 


Now, gentle reader, don’t misjudge us, 
Nor this brief extra word begrudge us;— 
For we agree with you in this— 
And don’t mistake our emphasis— 
Speech can’t be measured by the minute; 
It all depends on WHAT is IN it. 
Buffalo, N. Y. BENJAMIN COPELAND. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE PARTHENOGENETIC PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY 


Tue ARGUMENT FROM SILENCE 


Why, it is often asked, did the story of the Nativity of Christ find 
its way into only two of the four Gospels? A quite religious but also 
rationalistic writer says: “Of the nine authors, or thereabouts, of the 
New Testament, only two contain any account, reference, or allusion to 
the Miraculous Conception. No mention is made of it in any of the nu- 
merous Epistles of Saint Paul, nor in any of his speeches, nor in those 
of Saint Peter recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, nor in any other part 
of that book; nor in the Epistles of Saint John, Saint James, Saint Peter, 
Saint Jude; nor in the Gospels of Saint Mark and Saint John!” This 
assertion is not only rather reckless but also ignores both the background 
and the motive of New Testament literature. 


1 The Kernel and the Husk, Letters on Spiritual Christianity, xxv. 
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The so-called “Argument from Silence” can be used as freely in an 
affirmative as in a negative manner, as will be seen in the following 
propositions and the proofs which follow: 

1. Many of the books named are silent about other facts and doctrines 
quite as important as the virgin birth. Neither James nor Jude mentions 
either the Crucifixion or the Resurrection of our Lord, and yet it was 
doubtless these facts that converted these two brothers of Jesus, who 
failed to follow him during his life, into intense “contenders for the faith.” 
Other omissions will be mentioned hereafter. But it is hardly possible 
that silence both as to the fact and manner of the nativity could be used 
as an argument to deny either. These writers are quite as silent about 
his boyhood as about his birth. Does that mean that he had neither birth 
nor childhood? 

2. The two Gospels whose silence is so emphasized were not written 
as compiled biographies, but as the memorials of personal witnesses. 
This fact, which can be readily established, as will be seen hereafter, 
perfectly accounts for the omission of any events which did not come 
within the personal experience of John or of Peter, who is doubtless 
the authority for the Gospel of Mark. Such Gospels must begin with 
personal experience, but not before. The Gospel of Paul, as he every- 
where testifies, is a personal revelation of the risen and glorified 
Christ 

3. Whatever value the church to-day may find in the virgin birth as 
a truth for religious edification, it had no great apologetic value for 
propagating the gospel in the apostolic age. It is a miracle whose nature 
precludes multiplied testimony, a purely private fact. It was not an 
event to be openly known and freely discussed. It is most plainly probable 
that Joseph and Mary kept the facts to themselves, confiding them only 
to friends for posthumous publication. Both Matthew and Luke use ' 
phrases which suggest such a holy reticence upon the part of each of them. 
Only one witness to it survived the ascension of Jesus, the virgin mother 
herself. The apostles certainly would not allow the constant slur upon 
her chastity which would be occasioned by stressing a statement which 
necessarily could not have the same demonstrative proof as the resurrec- 
tion. That such scandals may have been circulated toward the end of 
the first century is very probable. There are possible implications of 
that in the fourth Gospel. During the lifetime of the holy woman it 
was only decent to keep this fact as an esoteric teaching that might not 
be exposed to the blasphemous slanders of opponents. There was at a 
later date such a vile story told. Jesus was said to be a bastard son of a 
Greek soldier named Pantherus. (See Origen, Contra Celsus, i, 28, 32.) 
This is itself an indirect bit of evidence that Jesus was the son of a 
virgin, for that name Pantherus is quite certainly a mere alliteration 
around through the Hebrew of the Greek word rap6évs, virgin. 

4. The emphasis given by the entire New Testament to the resurrec- 
tion rather than to the nativity is one which has an abiding value. For 
the birth of Jesus is a momentary fact at the beginning of the Christian 
era; his resurrection is a continuous process whose proof grows with the 
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centuries as millions receiving the present, living Lord, receive with him 
the right of sonship, by a new birth as supernatural as his own. 

5. While these writers may seem to keep silence as to the miraculous 
conception, not one of them denies this fact which must have been cur- 
rently known in the latter part of the apostolic age, and the implications 
of the beliefs recorded by Paul, Mark, and John as to the Person of Jesus 
Christ harmonize fully with the infancy narratives of Matthew and Luke 

Let us study with some detail these implications in the writings 
of these three authors, beginning with the latest book of the New Testa- 
ment, the fourth Gospel. 


Tue Fourrns Gosrpet AND THE Viren BirTH 


Who wrote this crowning Evangel? this final record of divine reve 
lation? It does not matter what answer is made to this question, whether 
it was the apostle John, the son of Zebedee, whose memorabilia were 
edited by some church officials at Ephesus, or whether there was a lad 
still too young to be an apostle, most dearly beloved by Jesus, a Jerusalem 
resident, who afterward was known at Ephesus as John the Presbyter. 
In either case we face the assertion that the events related were the 
record made by a personal witness. This is clearly affirmed by the state. 
ment in John 21. 24. (Compare the similar declaration in that Epistle 
most certainly written by the same hand, 1 John 1. 1-4.) 

The author is also given as the person to whom Jesus committed his 
mother in the third word of the Cross, John 19. 25-27. Surely it will be 
insisted that if this John becdme the permanent host of the mother of 
Christ; moreover, if he were the apostle John, son of the sister of the 
Blessed Virgin, as is certainly suggested by joining this with parallel 
passages in the other Gospels, then certainly he must have had some 
first-hand knowledge through the prime witness of the birth of Jesus. 
Furthermore, it seems quite certain that he must have been acquainted 
with the Synoptic Gospels, especially Luke, with their stories of the 
nativity. His seeming silence is sufficiently explained by the five reasons 
given above. And there is this more important suggestion. If he had 
been aware that Matthew and Luke were mistaken, why did he not him- 
self quietly correct them by telling what he must have well known of 
the early life of Jesus? 

The fourth Gospel is far different from the synoptics. In John 20. 
31, 32, John admits that he has. omitted much and asserts that certain 
facts have been specially selected for a specific purpose. He does not tell 
of the Temptation, the Transfiguration, or the Holy Eucharist. Can the 
silence of such a tendency document be used as an argument for doubting 
any events in the life of Christ which the synoptics relate? 

Polycarp, who must have been the contemporary of John at Ephesus 
for nearly twenty years, related a curious story of the strong antagonism 
which John had against Cerinthus, a scholarly Gnostic. This Cerinthus 
was one of the earliest impugners of the virgin birth. Irenzus, a pupil 
of Polycarp, and one of the early strong defenders of the Miraculous 
Conception, tells us these tales (Irenzus, Adv. Haer, i, 26; iii, 3). 
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As we read between the lines of the fourth Gospel, there are a num- 
ber of passages which burst into fuller meaning with the virgin birth as 
a background, 

Those who doubt this often note that Jesus is called the “son of 
Joseph” twice in John (John 1. 46; 6. 42). Undoubtedly this was the 
relation in which he was popularly known not only in his boyhood but 
during his ministry. But anyone who reads with spiritual sensitiveness 
the sixth ehapter will surely see something between the lines. This 
“Bread Chapter” is based on the one miracle which John relates which 
is also found in all the synoptics, the feeding of the five thousand. But 
John uses it for a special purpose. Jesus says, “I am the bread which 
came down from heaven.” And that phrase “came down from heaven” 
is used over and over in this chapter and often elsewhere. It is the Jews 
who here call him “the son of Joseph,” and they do it for a reason—as a 
denial of the supernatural origin he had so strongly asserted. The passage 
could be thus paraphrased: “This fellow! we know all about his parentage. 
Why does he claim a heavenly origin?” (The word obros, this, certainly 
is used contemptuously, and the plural pronoun jes is emphatic: “Don’t 
we know who his father and mother are?”) Christ does not answer 
their insults or try to explain the matter; he will not discuss the foul 
calumnies which possibly were already being whispered concerning his 
mother. He brings them a more important message, how they may come 
to him. 

There may also be a possible reference to this vile lie about Mary in 
John 8. 41. Jesus had been talking of spiritual parentage. He had 
offended his hearers by a most severe thrust in which he makes a dis- 
tinction between “my Father” and “your father” (John 8. 38). And they 
reply, “We were not born of fornication.” Did they mean to imply “but 
you were’? Jesus goes on to show them that it is something in character 
and personality that indicates this spiritual parentage, a fact which 
relates them to the devil and himself to God, ending with that remarkable 
assertion of his preexistence, “Before Abraham was, I AM.” 

There is another mere delicate matter revealed in the fourth Gospel 
which has some bearing upon this problem. It is that of the relation 
between Jesus and his mother. In John, and also when we come to the 
study of the synoptic Gospels, we discover that in them all, beginning 
with the period of adolescence, Jesus was conscious of another relation- 
ship which did not end his love for his family but which necessarily 
placed them in precisely the same kinship to himself as all mankind. 

In the story of the first miracle, it is his mother who alone had the 
secret knowledge of his divine personality, who desires him to use his 
power to save the marriage feast from failure. She knew him to be a 
miraculous Person and therefore looked for a miraculous action. That 
her request was based upon some such mutual consciousness is certainly 
the background of her Son’s reply, whose inner meaning no bystander 
could have understood: Ti duo? xal col yira:; —an almost untranslatable 
passage. It is full of pregnant meanings. He tells his mother that he 
must be left to himself, to follow his own course, There is no tinge 
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either of rebuke or harshness in the term “Woman.” He does not cal! 
her mother, but the word he uses is his manner of addressing all women 
It could properly be rendered Lady, or Madame. He so addresses the 
woman of Samaria and Mary Magdalene. Though this first sign would 
manifest his glory, she must not think that it w'll achieve for him a ful! 
triumph. “Mine hour is not yet come.” And in her directions to the 
servants she does leave everything to him. One thing is certainly 
disclosed by this narrative, that both Jesus and his mother shared the 
knowledge of something unique and different from common kinship in 
their relation to each other. Even on the cross when the Crutified Lord 
commits the Virgin Mother to his virgin-souled friend, he addresses her 
as “Woman,” while to John he says, “Son, behold thy mother.” 

The fourth Gospel and the Christological Epistles of Paul are the 
New Testament documents which most strongly emphasize the teaching 
of the divine Sonship of Jesus Christ. What concept did they have of 
the method of the incarnation? They both state very plainly that his 
divine begetting was an extra-temporal fact. He was the povoyerijs (cis, 
God only begotten. What concept did they have of this Eternal Son 
taking upon himself human flesh? 

As we read the Prologue, the first eighteen verses of John, can we 
catch any vision of the knowledge which the evangelist had of the path 
by which the Logos—who was with God from the beginning, and who is 
the arch-type of creation, all nature, history, and life being his progressive 
self-revelation—how did he become the man Christ Jesus? Was it by 
mastering some sexual relationship of some husband and wife and mak- 
ing their babe his own manifestation? Was it by some theophanic ap- 
parition, as the Docetists taught? Was it by selecting an excellent man 
and using him as the dwelling place of the divine Person? While it is 
not the purpose of this argument to defend this dogma of the Eternal 
Sonship, it must be insisted that John held it and therefore must have 
had some notion of the means by which the Eternal Being came into time. 

Dare we not claim that he believed that the birth of Jesus was by the 
very same divine method that those who receive him become children of 
God, “not of blood, nor of the will of flesh, nor of the will of man but of 
God” (John 1. 13)? -Is not this passage an interpretation of the next 
verse: “The Logos became flesh and tabernacled (écxjywoer) among us?” 
It was in that tabernacle of flesh that the Divine Word dwelt, and as the 
Divine Presence in the ancient Tabernacle flamed in the Shekinah, so 
in this man Jesus his disciples beheld a glory still greater, for it was the 
moral and spiritual glory of grace and truth. 

There is a most interesting textual problem connected with the 
passage John 1.13. There are many distinguished scholars who regard it 
as a false reading. They claim that the original reading was not the 
plural “who were born,” but the singular “who was born,” the reference 
being not to those “who believed on his name,” but to Christ himself. 
In other words, John in his Prologue definitely asserts the supernatural 
birth of Jesus. 

This varied reading, which admittedly is not found in any Greek 
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text of this Gospel, is nevertheless strongly sustained both by internal 
and external evidence. Even such modern critics as Harnack, who him- 
self does not maintain the virgin birth, and Loisy, that very radical ex- 
communicated Roman Catholic Modernist, give preference to the singular 
verb in John 1. 13. This textual variation fits the context more naturally 
and is far better from a literary standpoint. The ordinary reading has 
too much the likeness of a glossary or an interpolation. It has the marks 
of a parenthesis which breaks the compact structure of the Prologue with 
a side issue. 

As to external evidence there is much force in the fact that the 
earliest patristic quotations of this passage all use the singular and make 
John 1. 13 refer to Jesus himself and not to the regenerate. For example, 
Ireneus (Adv. Haer., iii, 16) says, “Not by the will of the flesh, nor by the 
will of man, but by the will of God, was the Word made flesh.” That is, 
he connects the thirteenth verse of the Prologue with the fourteenth rather 
than the twelfth. He quotes this text in precisely the same manner in 
two other places. (Adv. Haer., iii, 19; v, 1.) Tertullian in his treatise, 
De Carne Christi, chapter 20, writes thus: “What then is the meaning of 
this passage, Born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God? I shall make more use of this passage after I 
have confuted those who tampered with it.” He then proceeds to accuse 
the Valentinians with corruption of the text by changing the relative 
pronoun and the verb to the plural. He then proceeds to expound this 
text at length. Later in the same treatise (chapter 24) he uses the same 
reason to attack another group of heretics: “Again there is an answer to 
Ebion in the Scripture, Born not of blood, etc.” There are also a number 
of passages in Justin Martyr, which, while not quotations, seem to be 
references to this earlier reading. (See Justin, Apology, i, 32; Dialogue 
with Trypho, 54, 61, 63, 76.) 

This reading of John 1. 13 is therefore the only quotation found in 
the earliest Christian writings, written only fifty to one hundred years 
after the composition of the fourth Gospel and two hundred years earlier 
than the earliest Greek codices which have been preserved to us.* 

This reading when carefully studied in the original becomes the 
strongest possible statement of the virgin birth. He was born, not of 
bloods (é aludrwr);may not that plural imply not of two parents? nor of 
the will of the flesh (éx GeA\sparos capxos), that is, not from carnal] desire; 
nor of the will of man (éx 6eAjparos dvdpds), that is, not of masculine volition, 
for the word drip means the male person, the husband, rather than that 
other term d»@poros, which merely means human. Could the supernatural 
birth be stated in stronger terms? 

In the First Epistle of John (5. 18) there is another text which 
closely relates the new birth of Christians to the Divine Paternity of 
Christ. It should read: “We know that everyone begotten of God does 
not sin, but He that was begotten of God keeps him.” It is most interest- 


*This reading, ‘‘who was born,” is also found in a Latin text, probably of the fifth century, 
the Codex Veronensis, which is a copy of a pre-Vulgate Old Latin version, which must have been 
wanslated from a Greek manuscript older than those now in our possession. 
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ing to note that John thus relates the spiritual birth of souls to the super- 
natural birth of Jesus Christ, just as Paul links it with his resurrection. 
The miracle of his life’s beginning and that of its end are alike manifesta. 
tions of that power which continuously is creating the children of God. 

Was John silent as to the virgin birth? Certainly he does not relate 
the incident, for he only bases his beliefs on things he had seen and heard 
himself. But the fourth Gospel is more easily understood as to its many 
implications and as to the remarkable doctrinal conclusions of its 
Prologue on the assumption that the writer was well acquainted with this 
fact and personally believed it. 

The silence of the fourth Gospel is a speaking silence. 

{In the next issue of the Review this discussion will be continued as 
to the alleged silence of Mark and Paul. Here are some further quite 
recent opinions as to the right reading and interpretation of John 1. 13.) 


ZAHN AND PEAKE ON JOHN 1. 13 


Theodore Zahn in his Introduction to the New Testament makes 
the following statements which bear upon this subject. The italics are 
our own. 

“How inevitably Christian readers discovered in the passage refer- 
ence to the begetting and birth of Jesus without the mingling of the blood 
of two human beings, and without the concurrence of fleshly desire and 
of the will of man, would be shown in the history of the text, if in verse 13 
ol... éyyerf@yoay were the original reading, from which in the second 
century the reading ¢yyer}m, without a connecting relative (of or 5s), 
may have arisen and been widely spread abroad in the churches. There 
are, however, strong reasons for the originality of this latter reading. 
For John would then have expressly acknowledged the traditions in 
Matt. 1. and Luke 1, and all the more have presupposed readers who 
knew these traditions and believed them to be true.”—Vol. iii, 266. 

“In the first and second German editions the present writer preferred 
the reading in 13, of . . . eyyer}@noar, of the Tertus Receptus, and therefore 
found only an indirect confirmation of the statement that Jesus was born 
of a virgin. Since then, however, by more careful investigation of the 
tradition, and especially for reasons of style, he has become convinced 
of the originality of the reading éyyerfén, without, which prevailed until 
the fourth century in the Western Church. . . . Readers, much as 1. 13 
presupposes, could not have been misled by Philip’s remark on the first 
day that he met Jesus (1. 46) or by 6. 42, into supposing that Jesus was 
Joseph’s own son; since they knew that the Jews, notwithstanding their 
belief to the contrary, were not at all acquainted with Jesus’ real origin 
(7. 27-29; 8. 14), while it was not until later that Philip and the other 
disciples became aware of it (14. 8-11; 16. 27-30). Neither did they 
need a learned dissertation to show that Jesus was really descended from 
David and born in ‘Bethlehem, facts which occasionally at least were 
questioned by some of the common people who knew Him only as a 
Galilean -(7. 41f., cf. 1. 45, 46; 7. 52),” Vol. iii, 288. 

“Since John uses the word poveyerjs for the first tithe in the sentence 
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in which he declares that the Logos became flesh (1. 14), and in very 
close connection with the sentence, which, according to the common text, 
deals with the divine sonship wrought by Jesus in those who believe on 
him (1. 12f.), but according to the original tezt treats of the begetting 
and birth of Jesus without the assistance of a man (1. 13), there is no 
doubt that John calls Jesus the povoyerjs, the Son of God in a unique sense 
because of this wonderful entrance into human life. Jesus is from birth 
what other men become through regeneration, and by nature what they 
are by grace—a thought which finds expression in various ways elsewhere 
in the fourth Gospel. By 1. 13 even according to the Tertus Receptus, the 
physical fatherhood of Joseph is excluded; but, according to John as well 
as the synoptics, during Jesus’ lifetime his divine Sonship as opposed to 
his descent from Joseph was not the subject either of teaching or con- 
fession. Those who first confessed that he was the Son of God regarded 
him at the same time as the son of Joseph (1. 45). To others who, be- 
cause they are acquainted with him, think they know all about his origin, 
it is simply said that they are in error (6. 42; 7. 26f.; 8. 14, 57f.). As is 
proved by the Prologue of John and the birth stories of Matthew and 
Luke, at the time when all these Gospels were written it was commonly 
believed by the church that Jesus was not the son of Joseph; but neither 
John nor the Synoptics make this a part of the teaching of Jesus. 

“John does, however, show an advance upon the other evangelists 
when he represents the Baptist and then Jesus as testifying with con- 
stantly increasing clearness his preexistence and his eternal being with 
God, his sending forth, origin, and descent from heaven to earth. The 
éx Gcod yerrn@ijra:x, without which no man can become a child of God, took 
place also in Jesus’ case, since he entered into the human estate; 
but for him it was an éfepyerGa: wapa or «x ror rarpos (16. 27f.), the in- 
carnation of one who was eternal and whose divine senship involves his 
being God.” Vol. iii, 310f. 

In Peake’s\Commentary on the Bible, Peake has an editorial note 
on John 1. 13 (the commentary on John’s Gospel is by A. E. Brooke) 
in which he says there is strong evidence for the singular.’ 

“The singular leads up well to 14, and the connection with what 
precedes is good, the sonship of Christians rests on His sonship. In 
particular the very emphatic threefold negative statement of 13 seems 
to be directed against some who affirmed the contrary, and such a denial 
was far more likely to be of Christ’s supernatural conception than of the 
divine begetting of Christians in the spiritual sense. The singular is 
found, however, in no Greek MS.; it may have originated in Latin through 
the ambiguity of the Latin relative pronoun (qui); and it may have 
been introduced to affirm the supernatural conception. Harnack has 
recently concluded on several grounds that the plural cannot be accepted, 
and that the passage referred originally to the virgin conception. But 
he considers that this also is not in place in this context. He thinks 
that the verse was added in the margin as a comment on the words “And 


* Tertullian, Irenzeus, the Codex Veronensis of the Old Latin VS. probably Methodius, pos- 
sibly Justin Martyr, 
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the Word became flesh,” at a very early time and in the Johannine circle. 
It ran “He was begotten, etc.,” the relative pronoun being absent as in 
Codex D, the Vercellensis (Latin) and perhaps in Tertullian. When 
the words had been taken into the text the relative was inserted by some.” 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


THE WONDER BOOK ON WORLD SERVICE 


Tue Centenary Movement of the Methodist Episcopal Church no 
longer looks back a hundred years but outward to the responsibilities of 
to-day and forward to the needs of to-morrow. 

The marvelous volume now issued by the Council of Boards of Benevo- 
lence and the Committee on Conservation and Advance, The World Service 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is an unequaled survey of the world's 
religious needs and the share that Methodism must take in replying to 
its cry for help. What abler editorship could have been secured than 
those three brilliant men combining the Christian consciousness and the 
modern mind, Ralph Diffendorfer, Paul Hutchinson, and William F. Mc- 
Dermott? 

Any minister who does not present this book publicly to his congre- 
gation will be guilty of gross neglect of pastoral duty and of slighting a 
magnificent opportunity. It should lie in the laps of his hearers as en- 
thusiastically he touches one after another of its mountain peaks of 
missionary duty, they turning the pages as he speaks. Every famiiy in 
the church should have a copy, classes should be formed for its study, 
and its most prominent themes with their supporting facts should be used 
both in the public and social worship of the church. 

There are three great themes in this world program which are “handed 
down,” not by officials but from the pierced hand of the Christ, which 
should be continuously stressed in the church of to-day. They are not 
side issues, but central truths of Christianity. They are Intercessory 
Prayer, Christian Stewardship, and Life Service. These are our share 
in the divine partnership. 

If this inspiring program is thus presented to our people, no financial 
“drive” will be needed. The children of God will fling themselves and 
their possessions on the altar of World Service. 

The Methodist Year Book for 1924 should also be in the hands of our 
ministers and members. It would open their eyes to the multiplied and 
marvelous activities of our church and furnish a background of knowl- 
edge for every type of religious effort. It would also reveal the tragic fact 
that our increase of membership during the past year in the United States 
is less than half of one per cent, while in our mission fields the increase 
has been nearly twelve and one haif per cent. This noble Book of Num- 
bers is full of pathetic passages for 1923. 

Shall not these two works bring both conviction and inspiration for 
Methodism to aid in answering the prayer of the following noble world- 
poem of George Matheson: 
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GatTuer Us IN 


Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all! 
Gather our rival faiths within thy fold! 
Rend each man’s temple veil and bid it fall, 
That we may know that thou hast been of old; 
Gather us in! 


Gather us in! We worship only thee; 
In varied names we stretch a common hand; 
In divers forms a common soul we see; 
In many ships we seek one spirit-land; 
Gather us in! 


Each sees one color of thy rainbow light, 
Each looks upon one tint and calls it heaven; 
Thou art the fulness of our partial sight; 
We are not perfect till we find the seven; 
Gather us in! 


Thine is the mystic light great India craves, 
Thine is the Parsee’s sin-destroying beam, 
Thine is the Buddhist’s rest from tossing waves, 
Thine is the empire of vast China’s dream; 
Gather us in! 


Thine is the Roman's strength without his pride, 
Thine is the Greek’s glad world without its graves, 
Thine is Judea’s law with love beside, 
The truth that centers and the grace that saves; 
Gather us in! 


Some seek a Father in the heavens above, 
Some ask a human image to adore, 
Some crave a spirit vast as life and love; 
Within thy mansions we have all and more; 
Gather us in! 





BOOK NOTICES 


CRITICISM AND CRITICISM 


Book reviews are of two types—mere definition and clear judgment. 
.. . In the latter case the critic puts his own personality into the criticism 
and makes of it a creative art. . . . This, of course, may be so exaggerated 
that it becomes what is called egotistic criticism. . . . Nevertheless at its 
highest the best review of prose or poetry is one in which the critic is 
portraying the book as reflected in the mirror of his own soul... . A re 
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cent German writer demands of the critic, “Like the king of Israel, let 
him love two things, the sling and the harp.” ... That means that to 
the judgment of literature one should bring more than mild likes and 
dislikes; he should bring hatred and love. . . . He must be a soldier of 
the spirit to fight the false and the foolish and defend the wise and the 
true. ... But this creative form of criticism cannot be applied to al! 
books, nor indeed most of them, for the majority are the hack-work of 
authors who are not architects but builders. . . . The bulk of books that 
we buy should be original creations and not mere secondhand compilations 
or mere repetitions of well-known opinions. ... They should contain 
something which will arouse question in our minds and challenge our 
own thinking. . . . It is only such books that give the critic himself the 
chance to be a creative artist. . . . Just to write a stale sketch of a ma.- 
chine-made book is rather a stupid vocation. . .. In the present issue of 
the Meruopist Review an unusual number of original minds are giving 
their judgments on rather important current literature. . . . Doubtless 
their studies will work three ways: They will be harps that bring some 
volumes to the library shelves of our readers; they will be a sufficient 
substitute for some books to many; they will be slings that slay not merely 
the big Goliaths of vile art, but the little deformed dwarfs that swarm 
from the press in such multitudes. ... Walter Raleigh, a recently de- 
ceased professor of English Literature in the University of Oxford, said 
this subtle thing: “Criticism, after all, is not to legislate nor to classify, 
but to raise the dead.” ... May the judgments on books which here 
follow be to our minds more than an abstract opinion or a formal classi- 
fication—may it be a mental and moral resurrection! ... When they 
fail to have this power, it is quite as often the fault of the writer of the 
book as of its reviewer. 


The Pastoral Ofice. By James Apert Beese. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Methodist Book Concern. Price, $3. 


A VALUABLE book! Comprehensive, frank, suggestive, and attractive 
in style. Useful not only as an “introduction to the work of a pastor,” 
which is its subtitle, but useful also with its stores of practical wisdom 
as an abiding friend to the seasoned pastor whose pastoral beginnings are 
a good ways behind him. 

It deals with “Worship,” “Administration,” and “Pastoral Relations,” 
and each item in these main divisions, connected with the pastor’s priestly, 
executive, and social functions, is given most careful study. The opening 
chapters are decidedly stimulating. They will help cure that restless 
feeling which the pastor sometimes has about the apparent futility of 
public worship, the formality of which tends to stiffen and devitalize it. 
Public worship is one of the demands of the social nature. As a restorative 
for the weary soul it outranks all other devices by which men vary their 
daily routine. Nervous tension is relieved, a divided self is unified, the 
confused soul gets a clear and far outlook, an assurance of God is gained, 
a social temper is promoted. “No one is doing more to promote the 
spirit of brotherhood and increase the available supply of social sympathy 
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than he who induces his fellow men to pray.” Because of its physical, 
spiritual, and social values, the conduct of public worship is service of 
the highest sort. It seems hardly necessary in the second chapter to 
criticize the phrase “Divine Service” as a description of public worship. 
John Ruskin did that long ago with biting irony. For even if that phrase 
means service to God, an interpretation which might be discarded in 
favor of a better one, still if the first chapter is correct, as it is, in em- 
phasizging the many human values of worship, then it is service to God, 
since God is served when man is blessed. Moreover, these vital effects of 
public worship, which the author so finely emphasizes, mean that the 
equipment for service of those who worship has been improved or in- 
creased, and that means the possibility or the promise or the guarantee 
of service later. The fact is the first chapter is a corrective of Ruskin’s 
dictum. And the chief value of this second chapter is not in its criticism 
of defective ideals of worship but rather in its reminder of the power of 
group action. There is many an illustration of this out of church, but 
certainly public worship is a weekly proof of it. An emotional and 
spiritual unity is promoted by hymns and prayer and ritual order and this 
may easily mean more spiritually for the individuals composing the 
group than private worship usually means. But this will depend largely 
upon the devout spirit, the artistic taste, and the wise emphasis of -the 
leader. The values of a liturgical service and of free worship are ad- 
mirably summarized at the close of this chapter in a quotation from 
Tolling’s Extempore Prayer. 

After this general and stimulating presentation of the vital results 
and the consequent importance of public worship the book takes up the 
study of the materials of worship, music, prayers, scripture lessons, 
sermon, and benediction. There are wise words about choirs, among them 
these: “The wise pastor will take the choir into his confidence, revealing 
his ideal for their common work, meeting with them frequently at re- 
hearsals, not to direct them but to show appreciation of them, and meet 
them as they prepare to enter the service for a moment of earnest prayer 
that the spirit of worship may be upon him and them.” And as to hymns 
no mere lilting melodies and sentimental words must be regarded as of 
equal value with solid music and religious poetry. “There is a place in 
social worship for the rhythmical mediocre song—but it is not a large 
place.” “If the aim of the song is to express a living and rational faith, 
none but the songs that are lofty in thought and dignified in expression 
are worthy of either God or the congregation.” As to the preacher, he 
“should be a diligent and life-long student of hymns and tunes.” “Let 
him magnify the official hymnal of the church and master its music and 
poetry.” This last is good advice but will be regarded by unmusical 
preachers with despair as a counsel of perfection. And one wonders 
why, if sentimental mediocre songs are unworthy, they should be allowed 
even a small place in public worship. The conclusion probably must be 
that in the sentence above quoted, with its charitable concession to a 
bad habit, we have the expression, not of the author’s taste, but of his 
brotherliness, 
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Public prayer is in danger of unreality, carelessness in form, speech 
and manner, flattery to people in the congregation, and in danger of be- 
coming an address to the people. Effective public prayer needs a rea) 
religious experience beneath it, a sense of oneness with the congregation 
and preparation, for “an impromptu prayer has no more right in the 
pulpit than an impromptu sermon.” This particular chapter has some 
reverent and effective samples of invocations and pastoral prayers. 

Ideally the sermon is the item of supreme value and vital power in 
public worship, “our finest agent for expressing and propagating faith.” 
But the sermon is in disrepute to-day. There is an effective quotation 
from a living religious leader with an indictment of the modern sermon 
and a bill of particulars about its defects. Unconvincing platitudes, con- 
ventional pietism, sentimentalism, dry intellectualism, belated contro- 
versialism, shallow sensationalism, bumptious egotism, feeble socialism 
these mark the modern sermon. Such sermons are not religious and 
their influence is petty. All preaching is not of this character, for which 
fact God be thanked! This emphasis upon the necessary spirit and func- 
tion of the sermon is followed by attention to its technique—material, 
form, manner, and length. 

The Sunday evening service, that abiding city problem, has some com- 
forting reflections and sane suggestions. The mid-week service preem- 
inently needs reality and sincerity in the speech of those who participate. 
The estimates of Gladden and Bushnell as to the values and dangers of 
public confession are quoted and are decidedly worth quoting. Here the 
author returns to the subject of mediocre music, adds an extra plea for 
dignity and truth in what we sing, and the plea is welcome, thrice 
welcome, for unquestionably “sensational and sentimental prayer meeting 
hymns and tunes have been a grave injury to religion in America.” The 
liturgical services are given careful description, no item in them is care- 
lessly treated, their beauty and solemn significance are underscored. 

The second section of the book deals with “Administration.” In the 
chapters dealing with principles and plans there are valuable comments 
and suggestions for pastors and especially for pastors in such a highly 
organized church as ours. Then follows the administration of worship, 
of evangelism, of religious education, and of service. “Evangelism must 
not be set over against religious education, or social service, or scholar- 
ship in a false antithesis as though inherently antagonistic to them.” 
“These are as certainly instruments for doing the work of evangelism as is 
the revival.” “Evangelism must concern itself with the collective as 
well as the individual life of man. Must seek to accomplish a social as 
well as a personal redemption.” The authority of Christian ethics is to 
extend over all relationships. “The quickest way to win the unchurched 
is to make the church membership dynamic.” In personal evangelism 
pastor and people should be active. A comprehensive program of evan- 
gelism concludes this discussion. In the chapter on Religious Education 
there is a general notice of the institutions concerned in it, its aim and 
program, and then special emphasis upon the church school, its organiza- 
tion, grading, leadership, and policy. 
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The spirit of service created by these forms of ministry demands a 
“Standing Committee on Service” in the local church. This should con- 
sist of representatives from the major organizations in the church which 
seek to minister to human welfare in some vital way and should oversee 
and inspire the service of the church to itself, to the community, and to 
the world. Church finance, records, publicity, church buildings and the 
church survey are studied with care. 

Under the final section, on “Pastoral Relations,” the “call to the 
ministry” is taken up. When the spiritual aim of the ministry is con- 
sidered, its ethical effect upon the minister himself, the motive actuating 
him, then “with more warrant than is conferred by mere poetic license the 
ministry may be thought of as a ‘Divine Calling.” “The Minister’s 
Study” is a valuable chapter. His intellectual habits, the relation of 
writing to concise speech, his library, the steady improvement of which 
is imperative since he must buy nourishment for his mind, though to do 
it he may be compelled to buy less food and fewer clothes for his body 
(but he cannot forget the food and clothing for bodies other than his 
own, bodies dear to him and for the care of which he is answerable), the 
kind of books which should compose it, the sacredness of study hours, 
how to conserve the results of reading—all these themes have wise hints 
given. Pastoral visiting is never to be slighted. The “cure of souls” is 
made more possible when the preacher does not fail in friendly interest 
in the concerns of each member in a family, in sympathetic though per- 
haps silent companionship in great crises, in thoughtful suggestions 
spoken or written in personal problems, by an unselfish spirit in all 
these bits of wayside ministry and by steady fidelity to the whole business. 
“Minor Ministerial Ethics” closes the book. Some of these are physical 
cleanliness, spiritual sensitiveness, good manners, religious reality, 
economy and accuracy in things financial, energetic habits of work, dig- 
nity in speech, humility, decent restraint—a chapter to be laid to heart 
by every preacher. 

The style of the book is clear, terse, virile, its field that which is 
usually tilled by students of pastoral theology, its spirit candid, earnest, 
balanced. It will prove a valuable compendium for every “ambassador 
of God.” Perhaps in a second edition the author will more fully treat the 
minister’s character and his devotional life and perhaps give some space 
to the “theory of worship” in addition to that given to its ideals and 
resuits. 

New York City. WALLACE MACMULLEN. 


The Dynamic Ministry. By Oscar L. JosepH. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. Price, $1.25. 


Doctor JosePH needs no introduction to the readers of the Mernopist 
Review, but I deem it a privilege to write this brief notice. As an author 
and editor, his indefatigable pen has favored the Christian public with 
seven volumes and numerous articles in periodicals. Evidences of wide 
and discriminating reading, independent and mellowed thinking, devout 
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meditation, and zeal for Christ and his church are found in all his works. 
His enthusiasm for sacred learning is phenomenal, and his evangelical] 
faith enables him to maintain the balance which is so valuable and neces- 
sary in an age of controversy. The practical turn of his discussions shows 
the grip of the active minister upon the real problems of his day. He 
has thus won a deserved reputation in the Protestant denominations for 
his clear, concise, and scholarly interpretations of Christian doctrine 
and polity. 

His latest book holds up high ideals for the modern minister, but 
they are none too exacting. Its title happily suggests the fine quality of 
the five chapters. Doctor Joseph is convinced that “Christianity has the 
only message for these distracted times because Jesus Christ is the Lord 
of thought, the Ruler of the emotions, the Controller of the will, the Di- 
rector of activity, and the Redeemer of all life.” In a keen diagnosis of 
the teachings of the New Testament, made in the light of Christian his- 
tory, he maintains that the hope of the future is with “the genuine liberals 
who are neither captiously cynical toward former adventures nor peril- 
ously cowardly in the face of present complications, but who show the 
patience of self-control, the generosity of tolerance, the steadfastness of 
faith.” 

The chapter on “The Distinctive Pulpit” recognizes the strategic place 
of the preacher and analyzes some of the qualities of effective preaching. 
The conclusion is that the last word is with “the prophetic preacher of 
the Christian Gospel.” A timely warning is uttered in “The Generous 
Pastorate,” and what constitutes real pastoral service is well discussed. 
Not the least important is the chapter on “The Opulent Worship.” In 
view of “the ruthless invasion of paganism upon modern life,” it is man- 
datory that the esthetic and architectural, the cultura! and musical, the 
sacramental and the spiritual, should be harmonized in a comprehensive 
purpose to give adequate expression to the practice of worship in the 
services of the sanctuary. The excellent bibliographies appended to each 
chapter reveal the discerning bookman, familiar with the best that has 
been published on the related themes he treats. 

This volume of illumination and of power is a treasure house, com- 
pact, full of wise counsels which not alone the pulpit but scarcely less the 
pew require for guidance and instruction in the great function of the 


Christian ministry. S. Parkes CADMAN 


The Church Which Is His Body. The Fernley Lecture for 1923. By 
Henry Howarp. Pp. 228, index. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. Price, $1.75, net. 


Tue Fernley Lecture may be regarded not without reason as a clear- 
ing house for Wesleyan Methodist theology. It affords an opportunity 
every year for some man of scholarly attainments to put before the church 
the results of his study. Only rarely is a man selected from outside the 
denomination, although the policy in that regard appears to be changing. 
Bishop McDowell gave the lecture two years ago; Dr. Lynn Harold Hough 
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is announced to give it for 1925; and the present lecturer, the Rev. 
Henry Howard, is an Australian Methodist minister now residing in 
England. While the church does not necessarily commit itself to the 
positions advanced, the fact that the lecture must be delivered before 
the Annual Conference undoubtedly weighs heavily in the selection of 
the lecturer, and to that extent the utterance takes on a semi-official 
character. Thus considered, the lectures of recent years show that 
British Methodism is determined to maintain that combination of scholar- 
ship and evangelical fervor which has characterized its entire history. 
The great lecture of John Scott Lidgett, The Spiritual Principle of the 
Atonement, which marked a break with the rectoral theory so deeply 
embedded in Methodist theology, has had worthy successors in Platt’s 
Immanence and Christian Thought, Ballard’s Christian Reality in Mod- 
ern Light, and Lofthouse’s Altar, Cross, and Community. 

The present lecture links up with that of Professor Lofthouse in a 
rather striking way. In the present writer’s review of Altar, Cross, and 
Community, in the May-June, 1922, issue of this magazine, he called at- 
tention to the fact that Professor Lofthouse was manifestly in sympathy 
with the conviction of many of the younger leaders of British Methodism 
that a fuller place needs to be given to the corporate conception of the 
church. Mr. Howard's lecture is a careful elaboration of this corporate 
conception. He seeks to read the Pauline doctrine of the church as the 
Body of Christ in the light of the modern biological theory of the organ- 
ism. James Denney once wrote to a friend that he was utterly unable 
to comprehend either the motive or the spirit of those Christian minis- 
ters who affected to despise the church in its outward form, and to regard 
it as wholly secondary. Those who may share the feeling that Denney 
criticizes should read Mr. Howard’s book. It is nowhere fanatical, and 
it is nowhere un-Protestant, but on every page it glorifies the church. 

If the church is a living body it is an organism, and it must be sub- 
ject to the laws of any other organism. What are those laws? Mr. 
Howard follows modern biology in stating them as five, namely, Organ- 
ization, Metabolism, Development, Differentiation of Function, and Re- 
production. The discussion is in every case sane, lucid, and discrim- 
inating. It is a precarious thing to do, to attempt to sustain an analogy 
at such great length, but one nowhere finds that the author becomes merely 
imaginative. His underlying philosophy is consistently and refresh- 
ingly idealistic. Idealism may easily fall into the vice of bubble-blowing, 
but it does not do so here. There is too much loyalty to the New Testa- 
ment, too much respect for modern science, too much realization of the 
facts of the moral life, for that. That life can function only through 
form; that it varies its function according to and by means of variation 
of the form; that it can keep in being only as it lays all else under tribute 
to itself and at the same time lays itself under tribute to all else; that 
all this has manifest application to the organic life of the church—this 
is the theme upon which Mr. Howard rings the changes. He employs a 
profusion of apt scientific illustrations; his exegesis is uniformly sound 
and at times strikingly original; he knows how to use philology to shed 
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new light on a familiar word; the diapason of a great spiritual passion 
sounds throughout the entire argument, which is nowhere more con- 
vincing than in the closing discussion on the cosmic significance of the 
Cross; and the whole is set forth in a diction that is often eloquent and 
is always clear and beautiful. 

The book deserves a wide reading. Mr. Howard is not of those who 
confuse outward uniformity with essential unity. At the same time, 
when there is so much searching of heart at the spectacle of a Christen- 
dom divided as to both spirit and purpose, this book will indicate what 
to many will appear as the one way to effective unification. 


Epwin Lewis. 
Drew Theological Seminary. ” 


Synthetic Christianity. By Lynn Harotp HovenH. Pp. 208. New York 
and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.50, net. 


In that well-known passage, at the close of his Essays in Radical 
Empiricism, William James says, “All philosophies are hypotheses, to 
which all our faculties, emotional as well as logical, help us.” He con- 
demns the “repudiation by Absolutism of the personal and ezsthetic 
factor in the construction of philosophy.” So much thinking is frag- 
mentary and lacking in integration that it is a side-path to skepticism or 
to religious bigotry. It is a part of the triumph of Christianity that it 
is a synthesis of all human concepts, Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. For 
either of these three to exclude the others is destructive of the higher 
values. These noble lectures are an antidote to such narrow thinking. 

Doctor Hough is a synthetic thinker. He can use all philosophy, 
literature, history, and life constructively. Both Intellectualism and Prag- 
matism are seen by him to meet in the Christian union of thought and 
action. While these lectures do not discuss that guerilla warfare of so- 
called Fundamentalism and Modernism, if fully mastered in their sig- 
nificance, they would cure any sectional type of intellect from either the 
dogmatism or negation of these lopsided ways of looking at religion. Yet 
both involve principles and tendencies which a triumphant Christianity 
will possess. 

It is not easy to critically review lectures which in a little over two 
hundred pages give a composite picture of a vast and varied realm of 
human thinking. In spite of his conciseness, Doctor Hough achieves 
his objective: 

“A view of Christianity as the ultimate synthesis in experience of 
truth and goodness and beauty and brotherhood and godliness... . Is 
there lying in the corner of our mind one baffling and insistent ques- 
tion, a question which refuses to be put down? And is this the question? 
‘After all, how may we be sure?’ If there is such a question, this is the 
answer. Certainty is found not in a process of dialectic but in the labora- 
tory of life. Let us venture forth in the activities of the experiment 
station, using the positions we have set forth as working hypotheses. 
And in life itself we shall find certainty. If we will to do, we shall know. 
We shall know the truth and the truth shall make us free. And there is 
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no argument for freedom which equals the fact of being free. The ex- 
perience of the synthesis of truth and goodness and beauty and brother- 
hood and godliness in the Christian religion is its own authentication, 
its own defense. If the final solution of these problems were in the in- 
tellectual realm, only intellectual giants could reach it. As the final test 
is in the field of experience, it can be made by all of us. That is the 
real meaning of life, and the men and women of honest heart and true 
purpose need have no fears as they make the test.” 

We are confident that in these Merrick Lectures of 1923, this syn- 
thetic mind with his gift of brilliant expression has achieved almost a 
climax of his literary work. All of us who do disjunctive and hetero- 
geneous speculation will find here a solvent and cement for our frag- 
mentary way of thinking and living. 


Living Together. Studies in the Ministry of Reconciliation. By Francis 
Joun McConne i, a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Pp. 
244. New York: The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.75. 


The Gospel of Fellowship. By the Rt. Rev. Cuartes D. WitttaMs, D.D., 
Late Bishop of Michigan. Pp. 213. New York: Fleming H. Revell. 
Price, $1.50. 

A SKILLFUL editorial mind has picked these two books for review 
together. The central conception of living together or fellowship as the 
solution of the current antagonisms, industrial, national, racial, and re- 
ligious, the fact that the authors are both bishops and that both books 
consist of lectures, the former on the New Era Foundation at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, the latter as the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt 
University, are common features. Yet the books are distinctly different— 
not in conclusions—but in manner, approach, and to a surprising degree 
in matter. 

Bishop Williams, whose lamented death prevented personal delivery 
of the lectures, has been, among the numerous bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the outstanding protagonist of a more righteous social 
order. The lectures, as all his public addresses, are direct, outspoken, 
and fearless. He begins with a chapter on the need and nature of fellow- 
ship, graphically describing the era of mass consciousness seen, for exam- 
ple, in the tribe and in the medieval guild system, the era of individualism 
which blossomed in the Renaissance and the Reformation and has its 
bitter fruit in the extreme individualistic nationalism and industrialism 
of to-day. The choice is now between the self-destruction of civilization 
and the new era of fellowship. After outlining the nature of fellowship, 
Bishop Williams takes up in successive lectures fellowship between races, 
fellowship between nations, and fellowship in industry. In each, with 
a quickly sketched historical background, he arraigns the modern situation 
in unsparing terms. The indictments are not new, but it is striking to 
have so many counts presented in so rapid and direct a manner. The 
solvent of fellowship then finds its illustration in such measures of fellow- 
ship as the Christian missionary enterprise, the interracial commissions 
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of the South, internationa) learned societies, the League of Nations, the 
British Labor Movement, the cooperatives, the family, and some of the 
more recent experiments in industrial democracy. The chapter on 
fellowship among the churches, for which Bishop Williams left only 
brief notes, has been written by Dr. Samuel S. Marquis, a close associate 
of Bishop Williams, is full of meaty paragraphs and is in every way 
worthy of inclusion. The final chapter, in Bishop Williams’ own hand, 
is “The Fellowship of the Mystery” (Ephesians 3), the fellowship of the 
Christian gospel. Here he expresses what is to him the heart of the 
gospel—“the mystery of the love of God revealed in the ‘grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’”’ and finds, as its most striking outcome, the “fellow- 
ship,” the communion, of the Spirit. The transforming power of this 
fellowship already evidenced in Christian history, the church must gain 
in new measure if she is to spread its spirit and contagion through the 
hate-poisoned world. 

Bishop McConnell comes at the topic differently. He is not concerned 
with marshaling evidence or presenting the indictment in systematic 
form. This he takes for granted. He is interested in the attitude of 
mind to be taken by Christians in facing conflicts of color, of industry, 
of science and faith, of creed, and of nationalism. He is not so much 
concerned in the condemnation of narrow-minded patriotism as in seeing 
what the inner nature of it is and how it can be saved. He is seeking 
to redirect the undisciplined or falsely disciplined impulses of our social 
behavior. And he does it in his characteristic style—terse, almost la- 
conic, sparing of illustration, always scrutinizing the meaning of a 
conception and finding a suggestive way of restating it. Often it is 
easier to catch the drift of his argument than its steps. Occasionally he 
seems to fire a pointed criticism at all his readers when few if any 
deserve it. 

He first outlines the presuppositions involved in living together, 
for spatial contact does not of itself make for spiritual fellowship. If we 
look “toward genuinely Christian living together,” we must “keep in 
mind the absoluteness of human values, the relativity, so to speak, of 
human beings in native endowment and development, the need of absorp- 
tion in various forms of cooperation which reveal the powers of individual! 
men to themselves and to one another.” Applying these to church unity 
Bishop McConnell looks forward to some organization that will be a visible 
sign of unity, an organization that will come into being only as all seek 
to preserve the spiritually distinctive elements, seek closer fellowship, 
and in particular possess a wholehearted desire to spread the life of 
Christ among men. This will not necessarily make for peace, as the 
churches must together persistently contrast the “Christ method” and 
the world-method and challenge physical force, control of material wealth, 
wrong public opinion, and all elements which make it difficult for men 
to live together, a task which calls for such “focusing and economy of 
spiritual force as to leave no justifiable place for any group loyalties 
which would subtract an ounce of power from the main purpose.” The 
chapter on the church and labor, instead of dealing with the injustices 
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suffered by laber, as does Bishop Williams, deals with the lessons which 
the church has to learn from labor and labor from the church. In this 
the author is at his best and freest. Few are the pulpits and churches 
that could not profit by it. The chapter on the salvation of patriotism is 
stimulating—“possibly the best patriot in the end is the one who shouts 
for all the other nations as well as his own.” Then follows consideration 
of how religion and science can “live together” and finally “Christianity 
and Rising Tides of Color,” which, as might be forecast, holds that the 
native faiths and native ways are better than any forced upon their 
adherents but that the better way of 1 Corinthians 13 can accomplish the 
task of welding the world into a spiritual unity as men join together 
in the world-wide tasks of human welfare. 

The core of both of these books is the conviction of their authors that 
open-hearted fellowship, the by-product of devotion to a common cause, is 
the answer Christians can make as no others can to the need of all men— 
individuals and groups—for the spirit that makes living together both 
possible and spiritually enriching. 

Exic M. Norrs. 


Which Road Shall We Take? By Frepertck B. Fisuer. New York and 
Cincinnati: The Methodist Book Concern. Net, $1. 


Ecuoes of the agitation concerning the future policy of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church outside the United States have evidently reached India, 
for Bishop Fisher comes vaulting into the pre-General Conference lists 
with what he calls “a frank discussion of Methodism’s international 
polity.” After reading what he has to say about what has been written 
and said by others on the same subject, one has no difficulty in discover- 
ing the frankness. Yet the Bishop is at pains to repudiate any personal 
animus in his counter-attack. 

The publication of two previous books is responsible for this third. 
Early last year The Next Step—A Study in Methodist Polity, written by 
a missionary in China, Paul Hutchinson, focussed discussion on this sub- 
ject. Not many months after, Bishop Neely took a position diametrically 
opposed to that of Mr. Hutchinson as to the proper mode of development 
for the church abroad in The Methodist Episcopal Church and Its Foreign 
Missions. Now comes Bishop Fisher, to support Mr. Hutchinson and with- 
stand his fellow on the episcopal board. Nor is the discussion yet at an 
end, although the limits of time will hardly make possible any more 
books before the General Conference comes to order at Springfield. 

“The next step,” according to Mr. Hutchinson, should be toward more 
power for Central Mission Conferences, giving practical autonomy to the 
church on major mission fields while continuing a loose sort of organic 
connection within the church as a whole. Bishop Neely claimed that 
any development outside the United States beyond that of dependent mis- 
sions, under the direction of subordinate local leaders, was illegal, despite 
what has happened in recent years. Now comes Bishop Fisher. To 
say what? 

First, that the policy of expansion abroad, that has now placed seven- 
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teen episcopal residences outside the United States, has been deliberately 
developed by the church. Second, that the Book of Discipline takes this 
world church for granted. Third, that the history of our church points 
toward this same expansion. Fourth, that in thus expanding the church 
is following historic Christian precedent. Fifth, that the organization 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church makes such expansion easy. Sixth, 
that not legalism but spiritual power must be the criterion by which 
the international polity of the church is judged. 

To this the Bishop adds two appendices, in one holding that our 
episcopal supervision abroad is not yet equal to the opportunities, and in 
the other drawing suggestions from events within Indian church life as 
to how we may hold together our world relations and yet admit local 
self-control. 

Debate the subject as you will, there are three things upon which 
Bishop Fisher is indubitably right. This readjustment of our church 
machinery to rapid expansion abroad is just now the most serious of our 
problems as a church. It is the sort of a problem that needs to be settled 
on other than legalistic grounds. In a day when intense nationalism is 
proving its dangers, it may mean great things to the kingdom of righteous- 
ness and the future peace of the peoples if Methodism can give some sort 
of an example of a working, democratic internationalism. 

Bishop Fisher writes with passion, but no more than the subject 
demands. His words should have great weight at Springfield. 


Light from Ancient Letters. By Henry G. Meecoam. Pp. 1£9. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 

THERE are few more fascinating subjects for the Bible student than 
the light which the non-literary papyri throw upon the language of the 
New Testament. The largest and most interesting collection of private 
correspondence and other documents is that which is known as The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, found in the Egyptian dust heaps less than a gen- 
eration ago. What a k-=bit of letter-writing there was in the first few 
centuries of the Christian era! And they illumine the epistolary element 
in the Pauline and other writings. 

This little book deals with the light which these relics cast on the 
vocabulary, grammar, literary form, and phraseology as well as the sub- 
ject matter and thought of the Greek New Testament. While it cannot 
take the place of the treatises of that pioneer in this realm G. Adolf 
Deissmann, nor of that brilliant scholar James Hope Moulton, nor of the 
contributions of such masters as Professors G. Milligan and A. T. Robert- 
son, we do not know of any single small handbook which covers the field 
more widely or more instructively than this. Compact and concise, yet 
the condensation has not squeezed out the juice. It even contains ma- 
terial not found elsewhere. It is a most useful aid in reading the Greek 
New Testament. 

Here is the very valuable eonclusion which the author reaches from 
study of these contents of ancient waste baskets: 

“Primitive Christianity stood in intimate relation with the thought 
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currents of its age. The papyri illuminate the New Testament in some 
points; in others they suggest likely explanations of obscure references. 
There are distinct points of contact. See, for example, in these papyri the 
allusions to bathing, branding, pagan feasts, etc. But even more strik- 
ing are the points of contrast, eg., the attitude to bereavement, the 
meaning and purpose of suffering, the conception of personality. See 
especially the treatment of child life. In thought, the difference between 
the New Testament and the papyri remains is tremendous. In the latter 
the thought is often as mundane and shallow as in the former it is lofty 
and spiritual. In the light of these facts it becomes abundantly clear 
that early Christianity stood over against its time in sharp relief. Whilst 
the religion of Jesus borrowed the thought forms and spoke the lan- 
guage of its day, it was as original in its essential message as it was in 
its inherent character. In the nature of the case it could not remain un- 
affected by Paganism, Platonism, Stoicism, and the Mystery cults. Yet 
it advanced immeasurably upon any and all of these. It was not a syn- 
cretistic religion. Christianity is explained not by its pagan environment, 
but by its historical emergence from Judaism into a new and revolution- 
ary movement centering in the Person of its Founder. The originality 
of Apostolic Christianity is clearly seen when it is viewed as a whole. 
The papyri, in so far as they cast light upon its religious and philosophical 
conditions, confirm this judgment.” 


Ignatius Loyola: An Attempt at an Impartial Biography. By Henry 
Dwieut Sepewick. Pp. xiii+399. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $3. 

Tue best brief account of Loyola and the Jesuits is Zéckler’s article 
in the third (last) edition of the grand old Herzog, the best small book 
is Boehmer, Die Jesuiten, 3d ed. 1913, and the best large book is Gothein, 
Ignatius von Loyola und die Gegenreformation, 1913. The best life of 
Loyola in English is by far the one before us: independent in judgment 
yet hearty, almost loving in appreciation, based on original research (with 
many quotations—translated—from the sources incorporated in the 
text), yet written in good style, well proportioned, well told, fair and even 
generous, with notes and references at the back, and an index. It will 
supersede everything else in English on one of the greatest founders 
in history. 

It is well known that Ignatius did not at first think of combating 
Protestantism, and our author believes that his actual experiences in 
Paris of some Protestant excesses “determined in great measure the nature 
of the Society of Jesus” (p. 143). “It is a pity some wild heads there did 
not take a leaf out of Luther’s first efforts, whose methods were con- 
servative and nothing like the placards of 1534. How many times since 
have good causes been hurt by excessive zeal and untempered denun- 
ciation! It is too much to say that while Protestant princes desired a 
General Council, when they became strong they jeered at all the Catholic 
overtures” (p. 254). Look how the emperor forced the Augsburg Interim 
down the throats of the Protestants, and as for the Council of Trent, 
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representatives were sent, Melanchthon wrote a confession for it, and 
they and the creed were received, though not at a solemn session. Nor 
is it true that the first demand for a Council had come from Luther when 
he was condemned at the Diet of Augsburg (p. 253). Many such requests 
had gone forth. It is a little misleading to say that by 1522, when Ig- 
natius went to Montserrat, there was “no Protestant schism” (p. 30). 
Of course not in the full sense, but 1517-1522 had given Rome many 
anxious moments. Choice bits of history, anecdote, characterization, 
etc., are in this book, but it is fair to the learned and voluminous author 
that the reader should find these out for himself. 

The editor in sending this book for review remarks that while Ie- 
natius had some little trouble with the Inquisition, he said nothing in 
“condemnation of their murderous activities, such, for example, as the 
strangling and burning of such an excellent man as Louis de Berquin.” 
We suspect that in that age there were no Roman Catholics of so sincere 
and earnest—almost fanatically earnest—a type as Ignatius Loyola who 
had any difficulty with persecution. They took that as a matter of course. 


A. Pavixs 
Madison, N. J. + &, Dae. 


From Augustus to Augustine: Essay and Studies Dealing with the Con- 
tact and Conflict of Classic Paganism and Christianity. By Ernest 

G. Sruter, Ph.D., Hon. Litt.D. Pp. ix+335. Cambridge: At the Uni- 

versity Press; New York: Macmillan, $4. 

A nicu book, satisfying, illuminating, an indispensable supplement to 
the author’s (who is a veteran expert in Greek and Latin, and professor 
in New York Uniyersity) Testimonium Animae, which is the best appraisal 
of the noble and ignoble elements of classic literature and of its civiliza- 
tion as seen in its literature ever made. Both books cover ground on 
which we do not have too much in English, and they cover it thoroughly, 
impartially (though from Christian standpoint), and interestingly. The 
author spent years in the study in the originals of about twenty Christian 
and seventeen pagan Greek and Roman authors, taking notes and ab- 
stracts, and then writing with a fullness of knowledge and sureness of 
judgment perhaps never before exemplified in English. It is all the more 
valuable because some of the Christian authors and most of the pagan 
have never been translated. The book is an excellent corrective to one- 
sided judgment of heathenism, whether too favorable or too. unfavorable, 
and its study of the relation to Christianity of the pagan critics, Celsus, 
Emperor Julian, Porphyry, etc., is stimulating and very interesting. The 
work reflects eternal glory on American literature and scholarship, and is 
indispensable to all students of the first four or five centuries of the 
Christian era. (Unimportant corrections of the proof for a second edition 
have been sent to the author. For the ordinary reader Theod. Hist. Eccl., 
book 3, chap 20, is a plainer reference than “142” (p. 217, note). For 
“Bs. o.” on p. 249, last line, read a. p. For “1774” on p. 279 read 1776. 
Our impression is that Clement of Alexandria did not use pericope (p. 96) 
in its later sense of a previously prescribed passage for liturgical reading 
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in Christian assemblies, but in the sense of a passage read, whether one 
usually read or one more or less spontaneously selected. The pericope 
in the historic sense did not come in till the last part of the fourth cen- 
tury, perhaps the fifth in some places. (See Caspari in the third edition 
of the Herzog (Hauck) Realencyklopddie, vol. 15, pp. 132ff.) The titles 
of the chapters will indicate the wealth of information in the large and 
scholarly discussions of our author—“Spiritual Failure of Classic Civ- 
ilization,” “Stoicism and Christianity,” “Under the Antonines,” “Clement 
of Alexandria,” “Tertullian,” “Neoplatonism and Christianity,” “In the 
Era of Diocletian,” “The Emperor Julian and His Religion,” “The Old 
Believers in Rome and the Dusk of the Gods,” “Earlier Stages of Au- 
gustine,” “The Two Sons of Theodosius and Alaric the Goth,” “Augustine’s 
City of God.” Then thank the author for the Index. 
Madison, N. J. JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity, By Prrer G. Mone. 

Pp. x+196. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. 

Comparep to the long and eventful history of the Christian Church in 
Europe the history of American Christianity seems uneventful and of 
little significance. This, no doubt, accounts very largely for the failure of 
American colleges, universities, and even theological seminaries, to give 
anything like adequate consideration to the study of American church 
history. In recent years, however, courses have been introduced in some 
theological seminaries, and a few graduate students in American univer- 
sities have undertaken studies bearing on American religious history and 
as a result a group of interesting and even significant studies have been 
produced. No one has done more for the promotion of such interest in 
American religious history than Professor Mode of the University of 
Chicago. His Source Book and Bibliographical Guide for American 
Church History, published in 1920, placed all students of American church 
history in his debt. His most recent book, the one under review, is no 
doubt a by-product of studies in his American church history seminar, 
and its title is significant and its contents interesting and suggestive. 

Christianity has always and everywhere succeeded in accommodat- 
ing itself to new conditions and new environment, and America was no 
exception to this rule. America has made her distinct contribution to 
Christianity, and this basic contribution, Professor Mode thinks, is the 
establishment of a free church in a free state. Our civilization has been 
largely a frontier civilization, and the contributions made by America to 
Christianity have therefore come very largely out of frontier conditions 
and frontier demands. 

The contact of the frontiersman with the Indian sooner or later 
aroused missionary activity. Thus we may say that modern American 
missions began with Indian missions, a fact which was certainly true of 
the Methodists, as well as of the Congregationalists, the Presbyterians, 
the Reformed, and the Lutherans. Revivalism has been distinctive of 
American Protestantism, indeed a history of American Protestantism may 
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be easily grouped about the great revivals, and to a large extent these 
revival movements have been frontier movements. So also the colleges 
of America have in most instances been established during the frontier 
stage. Such is true of the great colleges and universities of the East and 
of the middle West, and the tendency to-day is to strengthen the colleges 
founded in the frontier period rather than to establish new ones. As a 
rule, as Professor Mode shows, the small sect has flourished under frontier 
conditions, and as we pass from older to newer communities we are liable 
to find the number of small sects increasing. In his chapter on Coopera- 
tion and Rivalry the author points out that many of the better known 
interdenominational societies, such as the American Tract Society, the 
American Bible Society, and the Sunday School Union, grew out of the 
necessities of the frontier, and he thinks if the frontier had been left 
to itself there would have been a movement toward the elimination of 
church overlapping, but the West soon became an area for exploitation on 
the part of the older churches of the East, which prevented this happy 
result. ; 

The growth of centralized control in church government was another 
of the frontier influences, for it was the need of Christianizing the 
frontier which demanded that something be done “far too imposing for 
the individual or single church” to cope with. Thus even the Baptist 
and the Congregational churches found the frontier needs too great to be 
met without some degree of centralization, and accordingly there grew 
up a form of association, even in these highly decentralized bodies. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, highly centralized from the first, was better 
prepared to meet the frontier situation. Professor Mode thinks that the 
Methodist itinerant system, however, is bound to disappear as frontier 
conditions disappear, for such a system rightfully belongs—so the author 
thinks—to an undeveloped society, and “is seriously defective in minis- 
tering to life that has reached an advanced stage of culture and refine- 
ment.” 

The author fully appreciates the work of the Methodist circuit- 
rider and describes his heroic service in such words as: “Hurling defiance 
at the materialism of the frontier, they followed the backwoodsman to 
his cabin. There, if only for a night or for a meal, they left the benedic- 
tion of prayer, of a few comments upon some passage of the Scriptures, 
and perhaps a tract, reviving the hallowing memories of the church of 
childhood days, and pointing out, perchance, the moral and spiritual 
hazards of backwoods life. Renouncing for weeks and perhaps months 
the companionship of wife and the caresses of children, if not, indeed, 
for the very work’s sake voluntarily choosing the unmarried state, these 
men oft found their hospitality in Nature’s chamber, perchance wet and 
unfed, with far too little assurance that before morning the Indian might 
not be glorying in his scalp.” Among all the churches which answered 
the call of the frontier Professor Mode thinks the Methodists have best 
preserved from obscurity the names of their preachers, and “Methodism,” 
he says, “has already begun to reap the harvest of its chivalrous regard 
for the lives of its circuit riders,” in creating a denominational conscious- 
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ness, which enables the undertaking of a “gigantic program of far-reaching 
social constructiveness requiring years for realization.” 


W 3 ’ 
De Pauw University. ILLIAM W. SWEET 


Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus. By Grorce S. Bercvuer. Translated by 
ELeaANor and Van Wyck Brooks. Pp. viii+332. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 


Tus book is written “from the psychological and psycho-analytic 
point of view,” and derives its main interest from that fact. Its author 
is a French Protestant, lecturer at the University of Geneva. His style 
has the fluency and grace, the lucidity and delicacy of touch, characteris- 
tic of the French. His material is derived to a large extent from German 
sources, but it has been worked up in a fresh and interesting way so that 
the book has a distinct character and value of its own. It contains much 
keen psychological analysis, and apparently aims to be true to the evan- 
gelical standpoint. 

Heretofore the life of Christ has been approached chiefly from the 
“theological” or the “historical” point of view. The theological approach 
rests on a false dogmatic conception of religion. It represents religion 
as “an assemblage of truths or errors,” as a system of beliefs making 
their appeal primarily to the intellect. This “syllogistic and scholastic 
conception of religion” has, according to Berguer, received its death blow 
from religious psychology. We cannot arrive at a true understanding of 
the personality of Christ along this line. The historical method is also 
defective, in that it is too external, too objective. It gathers together the 
data furnished by the documents, but it fails to give us that penetrating 
insight into the vital forces lying back of them, which is essential to the 
true understanding of any religious movement. Only psychology or 
psycho-analysis can give us this insight. Hence it is necessary that we 
supplement the historical study of the Gospels by an inquiry into the 
psychological conditions under which they arose and also by a psycho- 
logical interpretation of what is recorded in them. To do this we need 
at least three psychologies, “that of the first Christian community in the 
bosom of which the Gospels were born, . . . the psychology of the author 
of the Gospei of John, a mystical psychology of a very peculiar kind, 
and... finally, the psychology of Christ himself, apprehended as far as 
possible through these two prisms.” The present book is a contribution 
to the development of these different psychologies. 

As a background for his study of the life of Jesus the author gives a 
brief sketch of psycho-analysis, as represented by Freud and the school 
of Zurich, and then discusses at some length the mystery religions in 
their relation to Christianity. In Freud’s theory concerning “the sub- 
limation of the instincts’ Berguer sees a remarkable approach to the 
Christian doctrine of the new birth; and in the development of the 
mystery religions he finds an instructive and significant parallel to that 
of the prophetic Christian religion. Both religions arose in periods of 
national decadence when there was a “violent movement of introversion.” 
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“The lesser folk particularly, the humble, the slaves sought within them- 
selves and in religion for what they could not find without, in society.” 
Ideal figures were created, the Messiah of the Hebrews and the gods of 
the Hellenic-Roman mysteries. Much attention was also given by both 
movements to the way of salvation. Mystic union with the Deity was 
sought, and out of “the family complex” there were developed in the 
mystery religions various symbolic rites that stood in a close relation to 
early Christian rites and ceremonies, especially those having to do with 
filial and paternal kinship between God and man. But between the two 
movements there was, according to Berguer, one fundamental difference: 
“In the line of Hellenic paganism no personality is to be found who takes 
it upon himself to be the expected Saviour.” In the Jewish line, however, 
the ideal was realized in a historic personality, and this it was that gave 
to the Christian religion its superiority. “If Christianity triumphed, 
it was because Jesus Christ lived,” because he transformed the dreams 
of the Messianic hope and of the mystery religions into reality. His 
existence, the author consequently holds, is essential to the Christian re- 
ligion, and so a chapter is devoted to refuting “the deniers of the his- 
toricity of Christ.” 

Turning to the life of Jesus, Berguer first discusses the stories of 
his birth. These stories he regards as legendary. They were “born of 
the national and popular consciousness of primitive Christianity as a 
dream is born in the soul of a sleeper.” They were not inventions, false- 
hoods, “but truths deeper than historic truth.” The later scene in the 
Temple, the author tells us, occupies in Jesus’ life the same place that 
conversion does in our life. But there is a difference. The sublimation 
and unification of life, brought about through conversion, are in us usually 
accompanied by a crisis. In Jesus this crisis is lacking. He “has no need 
to be converted in order to adapt himself to the highest life, that is, to set 
about his Father’s business. ... This seems to be the unique case in 
which, when the moment has come, that is to say, at the time of adoles- 
cence, a libido has sublimated itself entirely into religious forces and 
placed itself at the service of the Father.” 

In the baptism and temptation Jesus’ experience reaches a climax 
and a crisis. The climax is attained when Jesus in his baptismal ex- 
perience “feels that he is the object of the Father’s whole affection,” 
when he “realizes the perfect harmony of all the psychic energies that are 
at work within him.” The temptation experience was a “crisis of intro- 
version,” a crisis which may be solved in three different ways: by magic, 
by fanaticism, and by mysticism. These three different methods are 
illustrated by the three temptations. 

So far as Jesus’ teaching is concerned, Berguer lays stress on two 
facts. First, it took the form of affirmation, not negation. In this respect 
Jesus was “a psycho-analyst before the event.” Secondly, the key to his 
conception of the Kingdom and the Messiah is to be found in his own 
experience. “It is the psychology of Christ that will deliver up to us, 
the more we study it, the secret of his teaching.” It is psychology or 
psycho-analysis also that enables us to understand the miracles of Jesus 
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and the account of his transfiguration. What the author says on these 
two points is especially interesting and plausible. 

Perhaps the most significant part of the book is the treatment of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus. Death as a means to life, as necessary 
to the new birth, was an idea common in the mystery religions, but with 
them it never passed beyond the sphere of the dream. Jesus “translated 
into life the secular dream of the peoples. Sacrifice unto death is now no 
longer merely a symbol, it has become an enacted reality; and in this 
lies the great new fact that has changed the face of the world.” The death 
of Christ is objective and convincing evidence that it is only through 
death, through dying to oneself, that one attains to life. It is in the 
experience of the new birth, therefore, that the death of Christ finds its 
meaning. This also is true of his Resurrection. The Resurrection of 
Christ is not to be regarded as a physical event. “The doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body and the flesh is nothing else than the myth 
which tends to reappear in opposition to the spiritual reality.” Before 
the time of Christ there were many divine myths of death and resur- 
rection, but to all of these the resurrection of Christ put an end, and it did 
so because it put in the place of the myth a positive religious experience, 
a faith triumphant over the world. It is then in the transformed life 
of the believer that we must look for the true meaning of the death and 
the resurrection of Christ. 

This line of thought is expounded by the author with much warmth 
and energy. It seems at first to be simply a reaffirmation of the Pauline 
doctrine of the believer’s mystical union with Christ, and such may be 
the author’s meaning. But at times it is not quite clear whether he re- 
gards the resurrected Christ as having any existence apart from the 
experience of the believer or not. At times he seems even to identify 
God with the experience we have of him. This method of expression 
may no doubt occasionally be justified. But in this positivistie and psy- 
chologistic age it is of vital importance to emphasize the objective reality 
of the Divine. 

It is, of course, also important to translate religious faith into the 
language of living experience, and in so far as Berguer has done this by 
interpreting the life of Christ in the light of the most recent psychology 
he has rendered a service alike to science and to religion. 


Apert C. KnuDsON. 
Boston University. 


Towards a Christian Sociology. By Artuur J. Penty. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


Tuts is a suggested solution for the salvation of modern, capitalistic, 
industrial life. It is a system of mediwval, corporate handicraft and 
monopolistic Guilds, coextensive with society, controlled by all whose 
economic function makes them Guild members, motivated by the love of 
God and men, the Divine claims of brotherhood, personality, and artistic 
expression, These Regulative Guilds are only secondarily concerned with 
quantity and machine production and private property rights. They will 
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enforce moral standards over all members, for example, a certain measure 
of economic equality among members, standards of: workmanship, dis- 
cipline, hours and conditions of work, apprenticeship, and mutual aid 
Their chief functions are to regulate mechanical technology and to main- 
tain just wages and just and fixed prices. They will thus gradually 
stabilize prices of life’s necessities, remove economic fear, and, by co- 
operation with the state, give currency its true ratio to real economic 
values, direct expenditures wisely upon housing and architecture, and 
thus gradually eliminate interest, speculation, and profiteering. Society 
will then become based on the true sociology of the kingdom of God, on 
spiritual values, and not on materialistic paganism. 

Socialism, by which is meant anything in collectivist economic theory 
from Communism and Marxianism to Guild and State Socialism, is con- 
stantly criticized. This Roman Catholic criticism should be more definitely 
specified and qualified. It is assumed that modern mass-production is 
intrinsically opposed to the Christian life, because thereby unregulated 
subdivision of labor has come into production, making men into de 
personalized automatons. 

Salvation lies in returning to the medizval handicraft system. 
Medieval religious fear and distrust of scientific technical knowledge 
and inquiry is not so false after all. The modern idea of progress, “the as- 
sumption that the new is to be preferred to the old,” furthers modern 
miseries. Civilization, defined as the “development of the material 
resources of life,” is anti-Christian and failing because it is based upon 
a quantitative standard. Artistic work, not leisure, is the ideal upon 
which to build, for leisure connotes self-seeking pleasure. Human nature 
is unable to adjust itself to modern machine methods, and most men will 
not prefer to work cooperatively but as employers or employed. Yet 
agricultural Guilds are to collectively own and administer their lands: 
but not industrial workers the resources and equipment of modern in- 
dustry. The currency question, and not private property, is the major 
problem to be solved. 

Valuable historical material is given relating to the réle of Civil Law 
and Natural Law in the development of Capitalism, to the social organ- 
ization of mediwval times and to the function of the church in modern 
society. One is apt to ask why the modern cooperative movement rather 
than medieval Guilds is net made more pertinent to the problem and one 
misses Regulative Guild control of population. The book’s great virtue is 
its challenge to all socially minded church people to rethink and test their 
accepted assumptions underlying their pet schemes for the solution of the 


social problem. 
P F. V. Losee. 


New York City. 


Child Labor and the Constitution. By Raymonp G. Futter. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


Tuis book deserves, and deserves richly, reading, re-reading, study, 
and preservation for reference. This is a masterly putting of the case 
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for the child. It is refreshing to go through these three hundred pages 
and encounter everywhere such sanity of expression, such reverence for 
truth, such evident knowledge of every phase of the subject under dis- 
cussion. And it is more than refreshifg. It is revealing. Many a 
preacher who is given to comfortable and convenient compliments of our 
Constitution may, by the reading of these papers, be brought to the 
mourner’s bench under deep conviction of social sin. He who remains 
deaf to the claims of the child cannot remain Christian. 

Child labor, as John H. Finley puts it in his introductory word, is 
“any work ... which interferes with health and normal development 
(mental as well as physical health and development), which prevents or 
balks the legitimate expression of the child’s natural instincts and desires, 
which deprives him of proper opportunity for play and for schooling, and 
of education not only through formal schooling and wholesome play but 
through suitable work.” What say you to memorizing a sentence like 
this? For it is well for us preachers to know just what people talk, or 
should talk, about when child labor is discussed. 

With staggering statistics and revealing charts one may here leara 
the how and why of the appalling prevalence of child labor in America. 
One may discover the distinctions to be kept in mind between child work, 
which is beneficial, and child labor, which is damnable, though the line 
of demarkation is often subtle and evasive. One will find that the causes 
for. child labor are complex; poverty, the “work neurosis” of parents 
and others, absence of vocational guidance, and last, but not least, the 
greed of our capitalistic citizens, all competing yet cooperating for the 
disgrace of causing and continuing child labor in our midst. The country 
pastor with the world-vision will here find new ammunition in his battle 
against child labor in the rural sections (and two thirds of it, as well as 
the youngest part of it, is there!) Incidentally, he will find out that 
“practically no State enforces the proper school attendance of rural school 
children.” The city pastor will gather more strength to his arm in his 
struggle against the industrial and “homework” phases of child labor in 
the cities from the reading of this book. 

“The child,” this author feels, “has been declared, on the highest au- 
thority, to be the symbol and type of the kingdom of heaven. It is time 
that the child be given his rightful place in this world and in this 
country. The twentieth century has been called ‘the Century -of the 
Child.’ Let us make America the Nation of the Child.” If any one sup- 
poses that America is thus Christian in its attitude toward childhood, 
let him read this book and see that his supposition is a vain imagining. 
A Constitution that is not for the child is against it. Two attempts 
at federal regulation—and it should be borne in mind that these at- 
tempts were really mild—were declared unconstitutional. “Constitution- 
ality is a rather dubious thing in such cases, since it is often determined 
under the influence of whatever social philosophies the justices may en- 
tertain.” While, as James Bryce and Woodrow Wilson have both pointed 
out, the Constitution never was intended to be a democratic document, 
it has been known to be made to express if not to actually force demo- 
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cratic ideals. Why not in regard to child labor? Is it because men who 
insist that we capitalize Constitution when we write it capital-ize it 
when they interpret it? The last attempt at federal action on behalf of 
child labor was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court on a 
vote of 5 to 4. Praise God for the four and pray God to give a democracy 
such as ours the wisdom to examine the justice of a state of affairs where 
“the vote of one member of the Supreme Court may exceed the collective 
power of 435 Representatives and ninety-six Senators, or even of 100,000,- 
000 people.” It will be difficult for a thoughtful man to rise from the 
reading of the chapter on “The Problem of Federal Action” feeling that 
the justices who declared this action unconstitutional had thought through 
to the logical implications of their vote. 

If the Constitution does not favor the child, there is but one thing 
left—the Constitution must be amended! This constitutional conversion 
must be so sound that there will be not one chance left for a Supreme 
Court to cause it to backslide! “A constitution standing in the way of 
moral progress and national purpose would seem to conflict directly with 

. modern democratic ideas. The American nation, as a nation, should 
have the right and power to protect its most precicus resources, its chil- 
dren who are its future citizens, from exploitation aad neglect.” But why 
constitutional amendment? Because, as Senator Beveridge pointed out 
in 1906: “When an evil is a national evil, it must be cured by a national 
remedy.” Should this Constitutional amendment supplant State laws’ 
No; “the purpose of child labor legislation, whether State or federal, 
is to protect children. In furtherance of that purpose, we may properly 
seek at one and the same time to improve existing State laws and clear 
the way by amendment of the federal Constitution for a new and valid 
federal law.” But can we not trust the States to enact all the legislation 
needed? Not if left to themselves, as witness liquor legislation. “The 
fact remains that nearly all our existing child labor laws bear the marks 
of the attempts of industry to shape or modify them so as to have a 
minimum of effect upon itself.” 

Miss Royden thinks we Americans have pathetic faith in legislation. 
The author, too, warns us not to put too much trust in it. “The biggest 
part of the task of protecting children from premature school-leaving 
and improper labor lies in the direction of better schools with stronger 
holding power of their own, a varied curriculum, and a flexible grading 
system, educational and vocational guidance, vocational placement, and 
employment supervision.” Is there not much of this in which the church 
could help and to which the church might add? 

Be sure to read this book. Then, when you have finished it, hunt 
up the November, 1923, issue of the Social Service Bulletin of the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Service and give another reading to the first 
section. Then go into executive session with your thoughts! 

Joun M. VERSTEEG. 

Port Jervis, New York. 
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The Russian Soviet Republic. By Epwarp AtswortH Ross. New York: 
The Century Company. 


WITHIN a month, the pastor of a significant metropolitan church 
remarked bitterly to me that there had never in the world’s history been 
such wanton taking of life as under the Bolsheviks; that they killed the 
intellectuals wholesale and indiscriminately in cold blood—and more to 
the same effect. What answer could one make that would be believed? 
The preacher belongs to the “tens of millions of good people” who, ac- 
cording to the author of The Russian Soviet Republic, have through “the 
poison gas attack” of propaganda come “so to hate and execrate the 
Russian Communists that they can never be undeceived.” 

This volume, the third on Russia by a man whose books are used 
as texts and reference books in the political science departments of every 
reputable university in the land, does a good job of undeceiving. That 
is its mission. It is dedicated “To my fellow Americans who have become 
weary of being fed lies and propaganda about Russia.” On this subject 
Professor Ross writes, “We cannot anticipate to what heights mendacious 
propaganda may rise in the future,... but so far the anti-Bolsheviks 
hold the record for the quantity production and marketing of untruth,” 
and again, “The too-confiding correspondents put these yarns on the wire 
and on the morrow they were poisoning the minds of millions of honest 
folks who earnestly desired to do the right thing about Russia,” and 
again, more specifically, “In the course of a little over two years, the New 
York Times reported the fall of Petrograd six times, ... burned it to 
the ground twice, starved it to death constantly, and had it revolt against 
the Bolsheviks six times, all without the slightest foundation in fact.” 

The book was not written in support of Communism. Indeed, the- 
author states at the end his conclusion, with implication of his ap- 
proval, that “the existing capitalistic system of production for profit is 
now in a securer position than it has been for a generation,” the reason 
for its security being that it “delivers the goods” as over against the 
economic weakness of Communism. (His eyes could scarcely have been 
fixed upon the “one hundred neediest cases,” or upon housing, or upon 
unemployment statistics, or upon women’s wages, when he wrote the 
sentence.) He admits that on its agrarian side “the revolution is solid,” 
for “the peasants have the land.” Moreover, workers the world over 
have been taught a lesson: “Wherever the hand of the employer is felt 
to be rough and heavy ... the whisper will run through the ranks of 
the toilers: ‘We don’t have to stand this. Look at what the Russians 
did.’” 

But this is apart from the main trend of the book, which is devoted 
to history; and interpretation of that history by this social scientist, 
who wisely documents the work at moot points. He sees the history 
as the fight of men “for a cause.” He says, “In the summer of 1918 there 
was little realization outside Russia that the Bolsheviks were aiming to 
build a new social order.” Against that effort are arrayed the foreign 
powers. “Without Germany there would have been no Skoropadsky or 
Krasnov; without Japan, no Semenov or Kalmikov; without the Czecho- 
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Slovaks, no revolt in Siberia; without England and the United States, 
no North Russian government at Archangel; without the Allies collectively, 
no Kolchak; without England and France, no Denikin; without England 
and the Baltic States, no Yudenich; without France, no Wrangel.” “At 
the beginning of September, 1918, was exposed a web of Ally intrigue and 
conspiracy which brings us into the atmosphere of medieval Italy.” 
These anti-Soviet efforts he sees as “by and for capitalists,” “for the 
parasites and against the toilers,” instigated by the “propertied classes,” 
The trend of the historical treatment is indicated by such chapter 
headings as “The Peace of Brest-Litovsk,” “After Brest-Litovsk,” “Re- 
lations with the German Imperial Government,” “Encirclement and Crisis,” 
“The Red Terror,” and chapters on the attacks from the north, from the 
east, from the south, from the west. The almost unending array of 
facts in these chapters constitutes a devastating indictment of the 
capitalistically organized world during the years 1917 to 1922. 

Events in the realm of current history make some parts of the treat- 
ment especially apropos. The account of the suecessful effort of British 
labor through its Council of Action to prevent its government from going 
to war against Soviet Russia in behalf of Poland is especially interesting 
just now as the leader of the Labor Party, about to assume the reins of 
government, declares the policy of his party as for peace. Of interest 
in the light of Secretary Hughes’ uneasiness about Russian propaganda 
and his use of questionable counter-propaganda is the whole treatment 
of “Bolshevist propaganda abroad” and of the “poison gas attack” already 
referred to. The recent presence in the Methodist limelight of Russian 
religion and the Russian church makes timely the author’s discussion. 

Of the antipathy of the Bolshevists to religion, he remarks casually 
that “It should astonish no one, for Communism itself is a species of re- 
ligion; and it is of the nature of religions to be jealous, one of another.” 
Of the protest of the Archbishop of Omsk to the Pope he says, “We have 
here the same flood of pious lies which has always been emitted when an 
established church has been divested of its enormous holdings of landed 
property, its state support cut off, its convents turned into schools, its 
monopoly of education broken.” 

The author finds “a refreshing originality” in the People’s Courts. 
“The suspension of sentence for first offenders—which criminologists 
have been urging for generations—is the prevailing practice. As befits 
a society founded on the principle ‘All must labor,’ great numbers of 
offenders are sentenced to work a stated time for the public benefit, but 
without losing their liberty.” For counter-revolutionary remarks, one 
may be sentenced “to present the court before a certain date a certificate 
of attendance upon a course in political science.” 

Of education, he writes, after showing the difficulties and widespread 
failures: “No fairminded man can deny that the Communists have shown 
great ardor in carrying knowledge and culture to the people. ... Their 
failure to realize their early glowing hopes is due not to sloth, nor in- 
eptitude, but to factors beyond their control or to the calamitous results 
of their economic policy.” 
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The author’s genera! social philosophy as expressed in this book may 
well close this review. “The ruin that overtook the possessing classes in 
Russia was not brought upon them by a handful of Bolshevik agitators; 
they brought it on themselves—they and their forefathers—by their 
iniquitous treatment of the toilers, by their idleness, extravagance, and 
general worthlessness.” “The true conservatives, the real props of order 
and social tranquillity, are not the autocratic employers, not the die-hard 
Tories, not the rich wasters who howl down anybody who proposes to 
hinder their grabbing—in sooth, they are no more conservers than chil- 
dren playing with matches in a haymow—but the farsighted, sane, con- 
structive leaders who, employing solely argument and persuasion, block 
the mad schemes of the overgreedy and spread contentment and respect 
for law and order by procuring for the working people fresh installments 


f justice and well-being.” 
ain . WInIFRED L. CHAPPELL. 


New York City. 


FLASHLIGHTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE 


(The more important of these books may be reviewed in the future.) 


Raising the Old Boy. By Henry E. Wino (Abingdon Press, 50 cents). 
Entertaining and instructive account of phases of a New Wngland lad’s 
life two generations ago. 

Orthodox Christianity versus Modernism. By WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan (Revell, 35 cents). He advocates a doctrine of Scripture which 
no confession teaches and attacks a theory of evolution which no scien- 
tist holds. You may agree with him or not and still be saved. 

Symbolic Masonry. By H. L. Harwoop (Doran, $2 net); The Great 
Teachings of Masonry. By H. L. Haywoop (Doran, $2 net). Correct and 
authoritative histories and interpretations of Free Masonry. 

Cyclopedia of Sermon Outlines. By Aquitta Wess (Doran, $3 net). 
Better than most sermon sketch books, because abstracts of the work of 
real preachers. Good for homiletic stimulus, but should not be used as 
crutches. 

Womanhood in the Making. By Marcarer W. Eaoteston (Doran, 
$1.50 net). A very good guide book for the training of girls. 

A Calendar of Prayer for 1924. By C. H. McCrea and Grorcr B. Dean 
(Methodist Book Concern, 25 cents). Intercessory prayer needs a pro- 
gram. Here is one that will stir the soul. 

Spring in the Brown Meadow. By EtsaperH Epianp (Abingdon 
Press, 25 cents). Dramatization of nature studies for little children in 
pantomime form, Also a Christmas pageant. 

Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws. By J. Watker McSpappen 
(Crowell, $2.50). Stories of this heroic outlaw well told and pictured 
with twelve color plates. Appendix gives the Robin Hood ballads. 

The Great Refusal. By Newett Dwient Hits (Revell, $1.50 net). 
Fairly good evangelistic discourses, spoiled by including unnecessary de- 
fense of vested interests. 


The Menday Club Sermons, 1924 (Pilgrim Press). Forty-eight fine 
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sermons by noble preachers on the Uniform Sunday School Lessons. Ad- 
mirable help for adult classes. 

One Hundred and One Hymn Stories. By Cant F. Paice (Abingdon 
Press, 75 cents). Every minister should frequently explain hymns as he 
announces them. Here is help from the author of A Year of Hymn 
Stories. 

The Inexrcusable Lie. By Harotp R. Peat (Barse & Hopkins, $1.50). 
“Private Peat” passionately pleads for peace, in story form. He perceives 
the perilous psychosis of militarism. 

More Sermons on Biblical Characters. By C. G. Cuaprett (Doran, 
$1.50 net). Bible biographies can be made living lessons for to-day. 
This preacher does it. 

The Minister and His Parish. By Henry Wiiper Foors (Macmillans, 
$1.75). Excellent treatise on parish problems and pastoral duties. Spe- 
cially adapted to independent churches. Methodist preachers need Dr. 
Beebe’s book elsewhere noticed. 

Moods of the Soul. By F. W. Norwoop (Doran, $1.75 net). Great 
sermons by the gifted preacher of the City Temple, London. 

Backbone: The Development of Character. By Samvuet S. Dewey 
(Macmillans, $1.50). Lectures to boys and girls on the making of strong 
manhood and womanhood. 

Faces Through the Mist. By Joun A. Patren (Pilgrim Press, $2). 
Simple, spiritual Sunday evening addresses by an English preacher, 
specially addressed to young people. 

China: Yesterday and Today. By E. T. Wrii1amMs (Crowell, $4). A 
kindly view of the greatest pagan nation on earth, showing its social] and 
political changes. Will help to heal prejudiced misunderstandings. 

Jo, the Little Machinist. By JoHANNA Spyri (Crowell, 75 cents). A 
charming little story of this well-known writer for children. 

Famous Figures of the Old Testament. By Wir11aM JENNINGS Bryan 
(Doran, $1.50, net). A gallery of Bible portraits fairly well pictured. 

The Best Bible Tales. By Netim Hurst (Revell, $1.50, net). The 
Bible itself tells these stories in the best and simplest way. 

The New World of Labor. By SuHerwoop Eppy (Doran, $1.50, net). 
First-hand material on a subject of immense interest. No one man han- 
dles social problems more vitally and religiously. 

The Winning of the Far East. By Smpney Guiick (Doran, $1.35, net). 
Political, social, and religious ferment in Eastern Asia is to-day’s big 
question. Doctor Gulick is one of its best interpreters. 

Beginner’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament. By Wri 
Hersey Davis (Doran, $2, net). A straight, short, smooth path to the 
original text of the world’s greatest book. Why don’t you start? There 
is no better textbook than this for the purpose. 

Faith and Health. By CHartes ReyNotps Brown (Crowell, $2, net). 
A revised and enlarged edition of a sensible book on religious healing. 

Old Testament Criticism. Its Rise and Progress. By Epwarp Mc- 
Queen Gray (Harpers, $2.50). A scientific survey of scriptural authen- 
ticity. Must be noticed more fully. 
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An Introduction to the Study of the Bible. By Joun Ropert VAN Pett 
(Doran, $2, nei). Buy the book now; there is no more scholarly or in- 
teresting biblical introduction in print. The Meruopist Review will say 
more about it hereafter. 

Friends of Jesus: Dramatizations from the New Testament. By Lypra 
M. Grover (The Abingdon Press, 75 cents, net). A little collection of 
brief plays designed for the devotional use of young people. 

Moses the Law Giver, Joseph the Prime Minister, David King of Is- 
rael, Ruth the Gleaner and Esther the Queen, Elijah the Prophet, Daniel 
the Beloved, Peter the Apostle, Paul the Missionary (Doran, eight vol- 
umes, each $1.50). A reprint of these worthy Bible biographies and 
super-excellent expositions, preached fifty years ago and just as vital and 
valuable to-day. 

Studies in Biblical and Semitic Symbolism. By Maurice H. Farsrivcr 
(Dutton, $4.50). An important treatise on a much neglected science. 
Criticism will appear in May. 





A READING COURSE 


Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy. By Writ1am ADAMS 
Brown, Ph.D., D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.25. 
Tue forms and formulations of religion have been influenced by the 

temper of each age. They have reckoned with the general state of knowl- 
edge, the prevalent customs and the attitude toward fact, with the purpose 
of giving such expression to the truth of religion as will certify its valid 
authority. This result has been secured through the crucible of con- 
troversy and occasionally in the calm atmosphere of conference. We are 
learning only in these days to appreciate the advantages of the latter 
course. Much controversy might have been avoided if the disputants had 
realized that they were not always referring to the same thing. For 
instance, Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor, in his recent volume, Freedom of the 
Mind in History, reminds us that we accept the fact of God, but the 
rational proofs of God change and lose their validity (p. 293). Controversy 
has unfortunately been more concerned with “rational proofs” than with 
the facts they were intended to demonstrate. And when the proofs were 
shown to be inconsequential, it was hastily inferred that the facts were 
chimerical, as though proof and fact were indissolubly connected. It is 
therefore needful that we understand the differences that separate us, 
whether they are essential or incidental, lest we strain out the gnat and 
swallow the camel. 

No subject needs to be approached with the dignity of calmness so 
much as religion. It has its roots in the inner consciousness, Whatever 
may be the varieties of religious types, the crudest of them deserves as 
much respect as the most cultured, for all the manifestations of religion 
give evidence of the kinship of man with God. “However descended, man 
alone has ascended. He did not start himself! He seems the creature 
somehow of a God, a God who is spirit, who is love, who is all the valid 
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qualities that can be found in man” (p. 287). Read further what Doctor 
Taylor has written in the last chapter of his book alreedy mentioned. 

In a sense, Christianity is a single religion, but it is also a family of 
religions. It includes within its hospitable embrace a great variety of 
conceptions and experiences. The spirit of exclusiveness is therefore un- 
worthy of any who withhold the name Christian from all except those 
who conform to their own type as though it were final. Bacon’s dictum, 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” applies equally to religious 
knowledge, by which is meant that sympathetic insight so characteristic 
of our blessed Lord. His followers, who had this same quality, were 
happily free from fanatical loyalties, emotional intolerances, combative 
bigotries, which have stained the history of the church and seriously in- 
terrupted the progress of pure and undefiled religion. 

Heresy hunting and censorship are due to fear of the unfamiliar and 
to the refusal to submit one’s convictions to the searching examination 
of those who honestly question them. Truth has no need to receive or give 
hostages, for it relies upon intrinsic merit, and, like a torch, the more ’tis 
shook it shines. We should, however, distinguish between criticism that 
“plants its foot upon realities,” and the merely subjective criticism of 
both conservative and radical, who unwittingly allow their theories and 
obsessions to prejudice their arguments. This subject is discussed in 
chapter two of my book, The Dynamic Ministry, and the interested student 
is referred to it (p. 62ff.). In all our investigations let us remember 
that “God gave us not a spirit of fearfulness, but of power and love and 
discipline.” 

This volume by Professor Brown is therefore welcome as a historical 
study of three outstanding ways in which Christianity has expressed 
itself through the church. The differences due to organization, conviction, 
and experience cannot be explained by the contrast between true and 
false religion, nor by the principle of development, nor by the psychological 
classifications of individualistic and social. Note the reasons given for 
their inadequacy (p. 12ff.). Doctor Brown's classification is offered as a 
supplement and not as a substitute. He wisely observes that the three 
types, distinguished as imperialistic, individualistic, and democratic, are 
not to be viewed as absolute contrasts, for the features of one are found 
in the others. Each, however, represents a distinct contribution and 
should be known for the sake of a comprehensive understanding of the 
versatile genius of Christianity. His plea for sympathy is further ex- 
pounded in the chapter on “Religion as Personal Experience and as His- 
toric Process.” The threefold aspect of religion, as belief, feeling, and 
action, is considered with reference to the idea of Deity, the legalistic and 
mystical attitude toward God, and the ceremonial and ethical expression 
of this attitude. The church as the institution of religion performs the 
fivefold’ function of worship, education, discipline, service and propa- 
ganda (p. 53). How is this being discharged by the modern churches? 
For illustrations, consult Doctor Brown’s excellent volume, The Church 
in America, which has special reference to the future of Protestantism. 
Institutionally the church may be called the shell of religion, but such a 
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designation is open to misunderstanding, unless the thought of the church 
as a spiritual organism is also emphasized. Doctor Brown is open to 
criticism at this point, for it is the superficial church consciousness 
of Protestantism that is largely responsible for the present chaos. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the conspicuous example of im- 
perialistic religion, which holds that the service of God is best fulfilled 
through submission to the church, whose supremacy is identical with the 
worldwide triumph of God’s will. Its strength and weakness are impar- 
tially discussed. He who would better appreciate the mission of Prot- 
estantism should thoroughly understand the purpose and outlook of Ro- 
manism and the provision this church makes for divers temperaments 
without affecting its consistent control over the entire life of its ad- 
herents. Islam, Shintoism, and the state religion of Germany are other 
illustrations of imperialism, as well as certain Protestant sects which 
deny it in theory but affect it in practice (pp. 87, 107). 

The individualistic type is born of despair in obtaining satisfaction 
from institutional religion. It finds solace through immediate communion 
between the individual and God. To be sure, this type, in certain phases, 
has its roots in love for others, but its prevailing tendency is to escape 
from its environment and become self-centered. Note what is said of the 
negative individualism of much evangelical Protestantism and the positive 
individualism of mysticism (p. 106 ff.). In what respects did the Puritan 
combine both? (p. 116.) How does the monastery resemble the sect? 
(p. 118.) Individualism, however, is not consistent, for it cannot exclude 
other individuals. Its extreme form is seen in the sectarian who has 
heard God speak and who insists that God must say the same thing to 
every other man. Variation in religion is intolerable to him, but he 
forgets that the City has twelve gates (Rev. 21.12). What is the differ- 
ence between sectarianism and denominationalism? (p. 129.) Why is 
individualistic religion incapable of free cooperation for the common ex- 
perience of an expanding knowledge and an enlarging life? (p. 129ff.) 

It is difficult to escape the tyranny of Things and of Systems. “At any 
price that I can pay let me own myself,” was the burden of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s recent Rectorial Address at Saint Andrew’s. This is very timely 
counsel in view of the popular misapprehension that democracy means 
the rule of the mere majority and the apotheosis of the average man, to 
the virtual disparagement of those who are superior by reason of charac- 
ter and ability. It is due to the mistaken notion of equality that we dis- 
trust experts and commonly think that one man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s, if not better. The result, as Professor Peabody put it, is that, 
“Inexperience may be a passport to preferment and ignorance a title to 
self-respect.” And yet comradeship is the essence of democracy. Where 
this is intelligently understood, the democratic type of religion looks 
forward to richer expressions because its representatives hold that the 
service of God is best performed when “they discover his presence in 
other. persons and unite with them in the progressive realization of the 
ideal social order which it is God’s purpose to establish on earth through 
the free cooperation of men.” This is still an ideal, but many are seriously 
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reckoning with it, so as to guard against the dead level of uniformity, 
preserve the sense of individual responsibility and stress the practice of 
social sympathy. Study this whole section and note the differences be- 
tween this type and the other two (p. 142ff.). The open-mindedness in 
science, the cooperation in education, the consciousness of undeveloped 
possibilities in philanthropy, the acceptance of mutual understanding in 
industry, the underlying conception of human relationships in politics, 
though not always consistent, are indications of democratic religion out- 
side the churches. On the other hand, the application of the scientific 
spirit to religion, the interest in modern missions, the movement for 
Christian unity, demonstrate its activity within the churches. 

The concluding chapter, on “The Unifying Principle in Religion,” 
does justice to the three types, which are due respectively to the influences 
of tradition, intuition, and experiment. Compromises are inevitable in 
institutions, but comprehension is the result of the creative experience 
of God in Jesus Christ. In such an experience we find the effective prin- 
ciple of unity. Furthermore, we win our ultimate convictions not pri- 
marily by intellectual argument but by the spiritual test of life. The 
final solution of the conflict of religions will thus be found in the per- 
sonal and social consciousness of the living Christ. He is the distinctive 
element in the Christian religion. They who build on Him as the founda- 
tion escape the menace of imperialism and the handicap of individualism. 
If they are incited by the forward look of democracy they will discover 
and appropriate the goodness of the divine grace for the enlargement and 
enrichment of life. Christianity is still on trial, but never were its pros- 
pects brighter for the complete redemption of the whole world. 


Sipe READING 

The Irresistible Movement of Democracy. By Joun Srmmpson PENMAN 
(Macmillan, $5). This historical survey of the steady growth of the 
democratic idea and influence in America, France, and England will 
silence those misinformed alarmists who declare that the pendulum is 
swinging away from democracy, as though it had been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting. 

Conservatism, Radicalism, and Scientific Method. By A. B. WoLre 
(Macmillan, $3.50). The aim of democracy is to secure symmetrical free- 
dom for all men and to require full service from all men. The searching 
discussions of the perils of class ascendancy and mass subservience, the 
heavy impediments of precedent, the difference between the feeling and 
the intellective sides of mind, the sympathetic and rational aspects of 
human nature, the ethical democracy of Jesus, give to this book unusual 
value, even though it is not possible to agree with all its conclusions. 

The Birth and Growth of Religion. By Grorce Foor Moore (Scrib- 
ners, $1.50). This book presents a lucid portrayal of the function and 
contribution of religion to the world’s life. 

For further information about books on subjects of interesf to 
preachers, address this department, Reading Course, care of the MerHopISsT 
Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Oscan L. Josurn. 











